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APRIL, 1871. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


HUXLEY, SPENCER, MILL, AND BAIN, AS EXPONENTS 
OF ENGLISH THOUGHT. 


HE whole history of speculation may be summed up in a 

few brief sentences. It begins everywhere in the con- 
struction of cosmogonies,— broken and prismatic reflections, 
no doubt, of the original Mosaic,— behind which stand com- 
plex bodies of volitions, resolvable in ultimate analysis into one 
grand volition; vast and complicated volitional nerve-systems, 
if the metaphor be admissible, terminating in one great gangli- - 
onic volition, which reproduces in mythology an actinic sem- 
blance of the Hebraic Elohim. 

Analysis develops next the two primary generalizations — 
mind and matter —as apparently indecomposible elements ; and 
thus speculation proper commences at two opposing poles, — 
metaphysics and physics, — the former essentially anthropomor- 
phic; the latter essentially deanthropomorphic. The former 
ends in pure idealism ; the latter, in pure materialism. 

Through the long struggle of ages physicism trespasses fur- 
ther and further upon the domain of its antipodes; idealism as 
a system ceasing to be possible, and ontological speculation 
ceasing with it. A very cursory examination of the facts of 
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history disproves Comte’s theory of the three stages: for, in 
point of fact, theology, metaphysics, and physics begin together 
and co-exist through ages. The first postulates the volitional as 
the ground of the phenomenal; the second struggles to find in 
mind itself the lost key of the cosmos and of human destiny ; 
the third proceeds, step by step, from the observation of facts 
to the deduction that the cosmos is governed by invariable and 
inexorable laws. A latent pantheism lies behind it, only to be 
driven further into the background by progress in physical dis- 
covery, but never to be eliminated. 

That the cosmos was created by volition (God) and is gov- 
erned by volition, — this is the initial conception of theology. 

That the cosmos is governed by invariale laws resulting from 
the constitution of matter and molecular activity, constitutes 
the ground-postulate of physics. 

That consciousness (mind) is equal to the evolution of an 
absolute ontology, if by any means an ontology be attainable, 
represents the initial idea of metaphysics; the very essence of 
the deing with which the metaphysician deals consisting in the 
absolute. 

The necessary co-existence of the three (and their actual co- 
existence, as demonstrated by Prof. Huxley) is fatal to Comte’s 
hypothesis, which, with all its cumbrous profundity, may be dis- 
missed as one of those fictions about which he prates so dog- 
matically and so often. 

To trace, step by step, the elimination of ontology from the 
problem, it would be necessary to discuss minutely the history 
of physical discovery from Galileo, Harvey, and Redi, to Fara- 
day and Huxley. It is enough to state the general proposition, 
that to modern physiology and biology the world is indebted 
for that assumption of the dependence of mind upon organism 
which renders ontology impossible, and ontological dreams 
dreams of fatuity. 

But physicists have not stopped here. Postulating the de- 
pendence of mind upon organism, they assume as a primary 
proposition that matter is the ground, not only of organism, but 
of subjectivity,— explaining the latter as a mode of molecular 
motion. Eminent physicists now reject force as an element, 
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regarding it as generated (by motion), rather than generative, 
and holding two primary assumptions only,— matter and mo- 
tion, — which represent, probably, the latest and most consistent 
basis of materialism. Prof. Huxley states the tendency of the 
scientific method correctly when he asserts that, scientifically 
considered, all problems, of mind as well as matter, are to be 
regarded in ultimate analysis as questions of molecular physics. 

The validity of this assumption is a question of scientific in- 
duction rather than of logical analysis: and were the genesis of 
organism susceptible of explanation by scientific experiment, 
the assumption would still remain what it is — practically value- 
less for philosophical purposes. Philosophy needs (and must 
have) for its purpose a profounder generalization than is de- 
manded by science for the intelligible explanation of physical 
phenomena: albeit unnecessary multiplication of primary as- 
sumptions is a thing to be avoided, as tending to confusion in 
those first principles which ought, necessarily, to be enunciated 
with all possible simplicity. To postulate motion without mo- 
tive is, however, illogical and contradictory in terms. Motion 
implies motive, and renders necessary the assertion that matter 
is self-moving, that is, spontaneously active ; and, again, spon- 
taneous activity is, fer se,a more logical assumption than motion 
without motor. For the ends of the physicist, therefore, two 
primary assumptions are necessary as the ground of all phe- 
nomena-building ; and these may be expressed by the terms 
Matter and Spontaneous (molecular) Activity. 

Philosophy upon this basis is simply impossible. It cannot 
exist without a deeper generalization, and a more individuated 
definition of the latter assumption. In common with theology, 
it presupposes a certain teleology,—certain things must exist 
for certain ends,—and materialism in its very constitution 
bears no fruit of that sort,—has no cognition, either of proxi- 
mate or of ultimate ends. From the materialistic standpoint, 
the vital molecule (protoplasm) is simply carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen in very complex union, —a monad of animated 
protein, and humanity is merely a mass of nucleated proto- 
plasm ; volition, thought, mind, being mere result of molecular 
activity in the nucleated protoplasm thus aggregated. By what 
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mode of molecular motion mind is produced, Prof. Huxley is not 
able to say with that certainty which science demands, but has 
no doubt of being able to resolve it by and by, — after some fur- 
ther microscopic studies, 

These small speculations as to the constitution of nerve-force 
amount to very little in the resolution of the unknown quantity, 
subjectively, which so puzzles the molecular theorists, except 
indirectly. Dr. Bonavia’s hypothesis, that mind is a mode of 
motion of the brain-atoms, Prof. Huxley’s, that it is referable 
to the laws of molecular physics, or Mr. Herbert Spencer's, 
that thought is a mode of isomeric alteration, struggles as 
hopelessly for demonstration as did the electricity theory of the 
mesmerists, based upon Galvani’s experiment, until Helmholtz 
proved its fallacy, and Dubois Reymond authoritatively aban- . 
doned it, in a recent address before the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. 

The only way they can affect the problem of humanity is, by 
bringing into the foreground the question of moral freedom. 
If mind, will, thought, is merely a mode of molecular motion 
governed by inexorable laws of molecular physics, it is an evi- 
dent consequence that moral agency, the essence of which con- 
sists in freedom, is a delusion and a dream of these same mole- 
cules ; and mind, simply a kaleidoscopic succession of isomeric 
alterations, or of molecular motions, or of alterations in the posi- 
tion of the brain-atoms. 

There is one objection to which all this hypothesis-building is 
amenable. It omits to account for the phenomenon of pure 
subjectivity. Suppose a sensation to consist in an isomeric 
wave, then the recall of that sensation years after as a subjec- 
tive act of memory must take place by means of a repetition of 
the same isomeric wave, quite at will and by means of a volition 
quite independent of the sensation itself. Physiological investi- 
gation has proved one thing more; and that is, that a nerve- 
sensation is by no means synonymous with a mental impression, 
— in a word, that the distinction between a sensation and an 
idea is ultimate. The act of seeing, for example, consists of two 
acts: first, an objective nervous sensation; and, secondly, a 
subjective mental impression ; both of which are parts of the 
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same act. When I remember an object I remember it by recol- 
lecting the subjective impression, not by repeating the objective 
impression ; in short, I recall the subjective part of it, without 
repeating Mr. Spencer’s isomeric wave, which, if his hypothesis 
be tenable, was only the objective part of it. Perception, there- 
fore, consists of two processes, —an objective and a subjective; 
a sensation and an impression, —the former dependent for its 
repetition upon the presence of the body occasioning it; the 
latter repeatable at will by the voluntary subjective act of 
memory. 

In this inquiry, I propose to accept the strictly scientific 
basis, — matter and spontaneous activity,—and to prove that, 
under it, the scientist must, of necessity, admit the allegation of 
latent pantheism, or elude it by taking refuge in the fortress 
‘of theology. 

Scanning the data of biology, the conclusion is inevitable that 
organism is differentiated from the inorganic by the phenome- 
non of subjectivity, is, so to speak, a polarization of conscious- 
ness. Furthermore, progress in the direction of what may be 
termed civilization is synonymous with progress in subjective 
intensity and freedom,—in a word, the progressive individua- 
tion of biology is everywhere accompanied by progressive sub- 
jectivity. The position of an organism in the animal kingdom 
depends, in fact, upon two considerations: first, the complexity 
of its organization; and, secondly, its grade of instinctive 
intelligence. For the purposes of this discussion, it matters 
little whether subjectivity be regarded as the ground of organ- 
ism, or organism as the ground of subjectivity: albeit the 
logician will find it difficult—as Mr. Murphy did —to elude 
the former hypothesis ; and thus the logical thinker is compelled 
to identify the liberated subjectivity of organism with the form- 
ative subjectivity of the inorganic, — in which lies the latent 
pantheism of science. The definition of mind under this sys- 
tem is included in the phrase, liberated subjectivity; latent, 
formative, or unliberated subjectivity being regarded as the 
ground of organization. 


Philosophically, therefore, biology starts with matter and the 
struggle of matter to comprehend itself in consciousness, 
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through organism as the polarization of that element. Again, 
if the struggle of an unliberated subjectivity in the direction 
of freedom through organization be regarded as the ground of 
organism, then the phenomenal, in all its variations, is to be in- 
terpreted with a certain regard to psychological principles: for, 
comprehensively stated, humanity represents the highest self- 
consciousness of matter; and if self-consciousness is a mode of 
molecular motion, then moiecular motion is latently conscious, 
The dilemma cannot be eluded. If thought is synonymous 
with molecular activity, then molecular activity is synonymous 
with thought; and the old pantheism of the World-Soul has 
simply been supplanted by the new pantheism of what may be 
termed molecular instinct. When Prof. Huxley asserts that 
human logic is incompetent to prove that any act is really spon- 
taneous, he forgets that the second ground-assumption of the 
New Philosophy, of which he is the apostle, is constituted by 
spontaneous molecular activity ; and when the same scientist 
declares that matter and law have devoured spirit and sponta- 
neity, he omits to remember that motion (molecular spontaneity) 
constitutes one of the ground-elements of his system 

What, then, are the primary assumptions of the New Philoso- 
phy? Simply two:— 

1. Matter as objective, tangible, susceptible of cognition 
through the sensations. 

2. Spontaneous molecular activity, — a vague, unknown sub- 
jective, — which in organism is thought, mind, instinct; a 
strange, universal Brahman, appearing as the substratum of all 
intelligence, and itself a latent intelligence, forever toiling after 
the phantom of self-liberation and freedom. 

Accepting for present purposes these primary assumptions of 
the physcist, the relation of the subjective to the objective is 
apparent. The ego is simply a polarization of the alter-ego. 
The essential identity admitted, the correspondence of the sub- 
jective impression to the objective fact must be accepted as an 
ultimate factor of perception. What then? I answer this ques- 
tion by asking the materialist by what dodge of logic he proposes 
to deny the validity of that great substratum termed the In- 
stinctive Cognitions ; since they are to be regarded simply as 
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the body of results emanating from the inter-action of the great 
World-Soul of molecular activity ruling the cosmos, with the 
subjective molecular activity which he terms understanding or 
mind. Thus, at the beginning, the primary assumptions neces- 
sary to men like Huxley for the explanation of the biological 
problem supply the basis upon which rests the validity of the 
whole body of the instinctive cognitions, so scouted by these 
same scientific gentlemen ; and Spinoza’s assumption of the 
correspondence of the phenomenai fact to the noumenal idea 
re-appears as an assumption essential to the validity of scientific 
hypothesis, — with the exception that this correspondence is to 
be considered as proximate rather than complete. 

With an alteration of terms, what is this but Hegelism, pure 
and simple? Translate Hegel's thought by Professor Huxley’s 
molecular motion. The point from which all knowledge must 
start is molecular motion (thought, according to Hegel) simply 
and in itself. But as molecular motion exists out of itself in 
the cosmos,—as Hegel supposes his thought to exist, —the 
philosophy of the objective and phenomenal must form a part 
of the system. What logic, the science of thinking, is to Hegel, 
molecular motion, as a science, is to Huxley and his confreres. 
But pursue the parallelism a step further. Returning from the 
objective, molecular motion (thought, according to Hegel) be- 
comes conscious of itself in mind. Again, Hegel’s intellectual 
intuition, by which the identity of thinking and being was appre- 
hended, finds its counterpart in the New Philosophy in the inter- 
action between the subjective molecular activity and the great 
substratum of molecular activity lying at the basis of all cosmi- 
cal and biological phenomena. So English thought has at last 
incubated a molecular Hegelism. 

It seems to have eluded the observation of the physical phi- 
losophers, that, in identifying the liberated subjectivity of mind 
with the unlibcrated subjectivity of matter, they were supplying 
a basis for that complex body of instinctive cognitions over 
which thinkers have quarreled fiercely from Locke down, and 


vhich James Mill, in the wake of Locke, referred to indissoluble 
association, being unable to find a better basis for them. Again, 
molecular Hegelism! 
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There is one exception, however, to be taken to the position 
assumed by Huxley in common with Comte and other material- 
ists. It is the exception of inconsistency. 

Thought (thinking) is existence, says Huxley, of his exposi- 
tion of Descartes’ “Discourse ;” and again, in his essay on 
“The Physical Basis,” holds to the effect that nothing is known 
of matter beyond the fact that it is the unknown and hypotheti- 
cal cause of states of consciousness. My philosophy is sub- 
jective, reasons Comte, because I admit that the objective is 
wholly unknown, except as the ground of certain states of con- 
sciousness. Whether the objective is to be regarded as a phan- 
tasm of consciousness, or as a reality, cannot be stated with 
certainty. Therefore, says Huxley, I am not a materialist. 
Therefore, says Comte, my philosophy is subjective. 

The fact that there is nothing positive whatsoever in the in- 
ductions of physical science, unless the subjective conception is 
a true likeness of the objective, appears to elude the analysis of 
these very persistent sticklers for the scientific method. Really, 
however, the world is not to take them at their word; these 
little dodges of phrase are simply bits of special pleading to 
evade, if possible, the stigma of utter materialism. Prof Hux- 
ley forgets that this molecular hypothesis of his, if it proves 
anything, proves the validity of that very body of instinctive 
cognitions, and precludes the possibility of his doubting that 
the subjective impression is a true likeness of the objective. 
As to M. Comte, he was too acute not to have observed that a 
philosophy which could not prove the validity of its first prin- 
ciple was undeserving of the epithet “ Positive,” unless by that 
epithet a practical joke of some sort was intended. 

Take these little ebullitions of cant or Talleyrandism on the 
part of these gentlemen for what they are worth, and one crit- 
icism must be passed on the inductive method. If it is 
incompetent to demonstrate the validity of the primary cogni- 
tions, then its subjective basis is just as uncertain as was 
Hegel’s assumption of an intellectual intuition. If it can make 
out no demonstrable connection between the objective fact and 
the subjective impression, by which the validity of the latter as 
a correct transcript can be established, then it has no philosoph- 
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ical mission, and no more positivity about it than had Berkeley’s 
idealism. 

But there is another consequence of the molecular hypothesis, 
which has eluded the acumen of Huxley, Spencer, and Dr. Bon- 
avia. If spontaneous activity—call it molecular or what else 
you like — is accepted as the second assumption of the Physical 
Philosophy, then scientific induction has at last rescued Kant’s 
first condition of moral action — freedom, absolute spontaneous 
activity for its own sake—from the category of metaphysical 
assumptions ; for the moleculay presupposes spontaneous activ- 
ity as the very substratum of mind. 

The necessity of thorough knowledge of biological science to 
the study of mind is beginning to be understood and appre- 
ciated. Until quite lately mind has been subjected to analysis 
as something quite distinct, or rather quite disconnected, from 
organism. Nowhere has this method occasioned more confusion 
than in the discussion of what is meant by self-consciousness. 
With Dr. Reid and Sir William Hamilton, it is a word of funda- 
mental importance. James Mill, on the othér hand, ranks it as 
quite subordinate. Dr. Brown regards self-consciousness as a 
bit of metaphysical fiction. Prof. Bain holds it to consist in the 
cognition of a state ; and still the question is left unsettled, — Is 
self-consciousness a distinct faculty ? 

The very constitution of organism ought to supply an answer 
to this question. An organism is necessarily a unit as to its 
own sensations. Even the unconscious processes of the vital 
unity carry with them an unconscious recognition of the vital 
unity of the organism to which their functions pertain. Again, 
and in a similar way, the nervous organism holds the germ 
of self-reference in its very constitution, through the convergent 
concentration of its whole minute net-work in the great gangli- 
onic centre termed the biain. It is a physiological fact that this 
ganglion is the centre of sensation ; in a word, the nerve simply 
transmits, — the nerve-centre receiving the impression. Sever 
the connection of any one of the great nerves of sensation with 
the central ganglion, and Mr. Spencer may thrill it with just as 


many isomeric waves as he pleases, without producing even the 
semblance of a sensation. In like manner, in an organism pc s- 
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sessed: of intellect, self-reference is primary,—a spontaneous 
and instinctive cognition of self as an integer of subjectivity 
and organism, resultant from the organic fact of being so. The 
cognition is quite inseparable from the state of facts presented ; 
and thus the scientific thinker works his way to personal con- 
sciousness as a primary and indecomposable activity of the 
human mind, without which memory would be impossible. Yet 
Mr. James Mill thinks it possible to conceive a sentient being 
without memory, to whom a running series of sensations should 
involve no process of self-reference. 

The neglect to avail himself of the results of biological and 


physiological science constitutes the great defect in James Mill's 
“ Analysis.” 


It may be alleged that, in his day, physiology was in a back- 
ward state. But the allegation scarcely excuses his neglect of 
its discoveries as they then stood; and there is good reason to 
suspect that he was deterred rather by dread of falling into ma- 
terialism than by any nobler consideration. Though the reci- 
procity of mind and body was then generally admitted, yet every 


attempt to make body assist in the explanation of ‘mind was 
regarded as gross. The older metaphysicians were not so punc- 
tilious. Plato and Descartes did not shrink from physical hy- 
potheses ; and Aristotle was emphatic in his recognition of the 
necessity of studying mind in connection with organism. Bacon 
insists upon the relation and inter-action of mind and body as a 
distinct subject of scientific study. Physical hypotheses of 
memory and imagination have occasionally been suggested. 
For example, Hume calls thought a little agitation of the brain, 
thus confounding thought with cerebral activity ; while Carl 
Vogt is bold enough in metaphor to speak of the brain as secre- 
ting thought. 

On the other hand, Locke repudiates physiology and _physio- 
logical hypotheses in his “ Essay ;” and James Mill carries the 
same weariness of physics into his “Analysis.” Yet Hartley, 
as earnest a devotee of the experential method as either, did 
not shrink from the introduction of physical analogies in his 
Vibratory Hypothesis. That the various mental operations are 
connected with alterations of the nervous system is, in short, a 
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great and important fact, since it involves at least a limited in- 
ter-action of the physical and mental, and renders obvious the 
folly of attempting to study mind in disconnection from organism. 
It is, in fact, essentially unscientific, in that it disregards the es- 
sential conditions under which thinking takes place. Man is an 
integer of mind and body, not a couple of indeterminate frac- 


tions, —an integral unity of subjectivity and organic function. 

The theory of the external world as related to the subjective 
is particularly dependent upon the conception of man as an inte- 
ger of mind and body. Mr. James Mill begins with the propo- 
sition that a man knows nothing of objects, except what is 
learned from the sensations. A lily, for example, is simply a 
bundle of associated sensations of color, form, hardness, smell, 
and the like. Every kind of sensation is attributed to a quality 
as its cause ; and these qualities are in turn attributed to a sin- 
gle cause termed a substratum. 

But why not attribute this substratum to a cause, — why stop 
with a mere finding of a cause for the qualities which were the 
ground for the sensations in question? The Hindoo, to be sure, 
supports the world on a huge four-footed Atlas of an elephant, 
and, supporting the elephant on the back of a tortoise, leaves 
the tortoise to stand on nothing. But why admit the illogic of 
the Hindoo into analytic science ? 

There is no good reason, says Mr. Mill, except the fact that 
mankind are not in the habit of unswervingly obeying the 
rules of logic ; and, hence, the author of the “ Analysis” postu- 
lates as a substratum, that, if at a given time and place sentient 
organs be present, a certain given set of sensations will result. 
Virtually this proposition supplies John Stuart Mill with the 
notion of conditional sensations, which forms the groundwork 
of his theory of the external world as related to mind. 

But whence the assumption of the entity of the lily, — whence 
the idea of entity at all? Mr. J. S. Mill thinks the theory of con- 
ditional sensations accounts for the positive belief that there are 
entities existing quite independent of thought or human cogni- 
tion, but confesses that it cannot vindicate the validity of that 
belief. 

It is a fact, however, that the assumption of entity is a spon- 
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taneous act, resting upon no system of ratiocination, depending 
upon no process of logical analysis. It is, in short, an instine- 
tive cognition, conditioned upon the spontaneous activity of 


the mind,—an element which Prof. Bain very properly admits 
into his treatises, omitting, however, to point out the drift of its 
logical deduction. The data which compel the admission that 
the subjective energy is self-liberative, and to some extent inde- 
pendent of sensation, are innumerable and conclusive. When | 
wake up from sleep, for instance, it is not through any libera- 
tion of consciousness by means of the sensations, but by spon- 
taneous self-liberation. The normal condition of organism is 
spontaneous motion, mental as well as physical; not motion 
occasioned by external circumstances. 

The old fiction, held by Locke, James Mill, and Hartley, was, 
that all action begins with impressions on the senses; the sen- 
sations giving the start in volition. Prof. Bain’s opinion, founded 
on the observation of large classes of facts, is that the active 
energies of the system, independent of sensation, liberate them- 
selves. The conscious volition of mind, like the unconscious 
volition of the vital processes, needs for activity neither the sup- 
port of belief nor the anticipation of pleasure. A horse, in nor- 
mal condition, has fits of running, gamboling, not from any 
motive or because of any sensation, but from self-liberation of 
its active energies. Hence, there may be vigorous action with- 
out the stimulant of belief or sensation ; the mind proceeding as 
if with the utmost confidence, though really motiveless. 

Hence, the normal tendency of volition is always in the dircc- 
tion of credulity. The logician doubts when he has not the 
fullest reason for believing ; the natural man believes unless h 
has the best of reasons for doubting. 

In ultimate analysis this spontaneous self-liberation of the 
mental energies forms the basis of the two primary cognitions: 
the cognition of self, and the cognition of the objective as 
entity ; both belonging to the category of instinctive cognitions. 
J. S. Mill, in fact, states the conclusive objection to his father’s 
theory when he adduces the fact that beliefs are not wholly gen- 
erated by Inseparable Association. In looking through a tcle- 
scopic instrument the object seems to be nearer, but the mind 
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has not even a momentary belief that it is really so; in short, 
the belief is not affected by the present sensational illusion. 
Dugald Stewart has, it is true, asserted that illusions create a 
momentary belief at variance with fixed beliefs; but, in point 
of fact, there is no proof of the hypothesis. Moreover, a 
hypothesis of that kind involves the supposition of two con- 
flicting inseparable associations alternating the one with the 
other, which is absurd. 

The real solution seems to lie in the fact that the mind exer- 
cises fundamentally a certain discrimination in accepting the 
evidence of the senses; in a word, discriminates as to the 
validity of impressions before accepting them as fact. In the 
instance of illusion there is a tendency to believe, which dis- 
crimination dissipates by comparison with former settled beliefs. 
The illusion is tried by previously settled criteria, and rejected. 
The fundamental property of intellect is discrimination ; and 
discrimination itself is based upon two things: the perception 
of difference and the perception of likeness, which constitute 
the two ultimate factors of reason, lying at the very root both 
of causation and comparison. 

The spontaneity of belief, therefore, is regulated by a sponta- 
neous activity of discrimination; and an instinctive belief is 
accepted as fact or rejected as fiction in accordance with the 
decision of the discriminative faculty ; and thus early reason 
begins to correct the fallacies of sensation and to evolve by 
comparison a coherent and consistent body of fact answering to 
the objective. The analytic thinker has now worked his way to 
certain primary and instinctive activities of the human mind, — 
certain activities, spontaneous and indecomposable, which lie at 
the very root of all subsequent operations. All fictions, like 
those of James Mill, explaining how these first spontaneous 
ideas might have originated in Inseparable Association, prove 
nothing except the cleverness of the author: since the facts are 
at variance with the fictions intended to account for them. So 
far as introspective analysis can ascertain, the primary cogni- 
tions, of self as entity and of the objective as entity, not as_fic- 
tions of consciousness, are immediate and instinctive; and 
there is no evidence to prove that they are not really so. 
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There is no doubt at all as to the validity of the laws of asso. 
ciation. But there may be doubts—and very justly —as to 
their capacity to account for all the phenomena presented by 
the operations of the human mind. The association hy pothesis 
had its origin with Locke, who proposed for himself the prob- 
lem of tracing certain complex ideas generally termed intuitions 
to their root in the primary sensations. The components of 
many of these ideas he discovered and elucidated ; but he was 
unable to explain how the components were welded together in 
the process of idea-building, and to clarify the system of aggre- 
gation and assimilation by which the mind constructs out of 
many pieces an apparently indissoluble whole. 

His investigations rendered, however, one grand service to 
science in the destruction of the ancient postulate of innate 
ideas, which stood in the way of the application of the induc- 
tive method to the study of mind. It had been held for ages 
that man possessed, by virtue of being man, a set of innate 
ideas or notions bringing with them the conviction of their own 
infallibility, and hence not amenable to criticism; which, as 
ultimate factors, afforded conclusive evidence and information 
as to the world, the soul, the existence and attributes of God, 
the question of duty in this world, and that of ultimate destiny 
in the next. This fabric it was Locke’s mission to overturn by 
founding an experential method in opposition to the old intui- 
tional of which these postulates formed the basis. 

As physiology went on with discovery after discovery, the 
mind was rescued from the pineal gland where Descartes had 
located its central office, and referred to the ganglion termed 
the cerebrum ; the ganglion of the animal instincts and of the 
involuntary processes appearing as the cerebellum; and thus 
was developed a third method, of which Comte was an advo- 
cate, under Gall, Spurzheim, and others, which may be termed 
Cerebralism. : 

Mental science presents, therefore, at present, three quite dis- 
tinct methods, and a fourth just looming out of the mist of phys- 
ics: namely, the Intuitional, Associational, Cerebral, and Mo- 
lecular. 

All agree in reference to the function of the cerebrum as the 
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ganglion of the understanding ; and advocates of all are that far 
i ” . . 
cerebralists. But the real cerebralism is that of the phrenolo- 
gists ; though, of the whole four, the only one necessarily mate- 
rialistic in its tendency is the molecular. 

From tne beginning there came about a great quarrel and, I 
apprehend, a quite unnecessary one, between the methods of 
intuition and association. The latter subjecting the moral and 
emotional to scientific analysis, the former subjecting the scien- 


tific to the religious, —a bitter controversy resulted. Advocates 


of the latter accused their opponents of trying to suppress 
investigation ; advocates of the former indicted the opposition 
as radical, atheistic, and intentionally destructive of historical 
forms. The war between Reid and Priestly is an example in 
point. Priestly, adhering to induction, accuses Reid of the 
intolerable multiplication of first principles and primary beliefs, 
and of attempting to bar scientific investigation by ramparts of 
unsifted impressions. Reid, on the other hand, at first a disci- 
ple of Hume, would have continued so to the end had he not 
believed that Hume’s theories were subversive of religion. Had 
Hume omitted to attack theology, Reid’s “Common Sense” 
would never have been invented; Victor Cousin would have 
been spared the occasion for his flatulent rhetoric and fphz/o- 
sophaillerie ; Sir William Hamilton would never have sought to 
restore the Scottish philosophy only to bury it; the modern 
platitudes of Spiritualism would have been left unevolved; Dr. 
Stirling would not have reproduced Hegelism in a system too 
transcendental to be regarded other than a philosophical hoax ; 
and the conflict between science and religion would not have 
assumed the complexion of a contest between the two methods. 

Locke’s system was deficient, in that, though it opened the 
way for the Association Hypothesis, association formed no 
organic part of it. This omission was supplied by Hartley, the 
father of the Vibratory Hypothesis, in a systematic and exhaust- 
ive explanation of the laws of association and an application of 
them to every department of mind. Intellectual evolution, the 
genesis of the emotions, the formation of habits, and the very 
motions of will, were all reduced to mere illustrations of the 
supposedly fundamental principle. The principle of association 
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was by no means novel. Aristotle and Plato had talked about 
it, and it had often been called in to explain the origin of par- 
ticular ideas. But, previous to Hartley, nobody had made a 
hobby of it, and endeavored to transform it into an ass upon 
which to saddle a scientific exposition of the mental operations, 

James Mill completed what Hartley had begun ; and, in his 
“ Analysis,” supplied the category of Inseparable Association, 
by which the leading objections of the opposition were brought 
into harmony with the experential method. Rejecting all vaga- 
ries, Mr. Mill introduced a rigid system of definition, and, inves- 
tigating the facts patiently, entered upon his work with the 
inductive severity of the true scientist. His erudition he seems 
to have taken at second-hand from Dr. Cudworth and Mr. Har- 
ris, —a fact which impairs the historical accuracy of his work ; 
while, in philology, having adopted the then fashionable vaga- 
ries of Horne Tooke, he is, in some respects, sadly at variance 
with present results. On the other hand, the scientific precis- 
ion of his definitions and the tonic vigor and boldness of his 
reason render his work lastingly valuable compared with the 
flabby metaphysicianism of his day. 

This credit, at least, must be accorded to the analytic method: 
it is pre-eminently the method of discovery. The synthetic, 
building wholes out of simple elements, has the merit of being 
more lucid in exposition, and without it system is next to impos- 
sible: but, for progress in the infancy of a science, analysis is 
incomparable. 

Was there a necessary antagonism between religion and the 
association hypothesis? I apprehend not: for it is not the pur- 
pose of revelation to instruct humanity in problems to the solu- 
tion of which humanity is equal. 

I am no apologist for the method of James Mill, however. 
His category of Inseparable Association, clever fiction as it was, 
was incompatible with facts. The principal fallacy of the meth- 
od was a deeper one, nevertheless ; and consisted in the accept- 
ance of the then popular crudity that sensation is the root of all 
mental motion. The one fatal criticism to which the Associa- 
tion Theory is amenable lies in its having taken no account of 
spontaneous activity. Assuming that all ideas were the prod- 
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ucts of impression, admitting no self-liberation and consequent 
self-freedom of the mental energy, when the experentialists 
rejected the old fiction of innate ideas, they erred in putting no 
substratum in place of it, and in making the subjective element 
wholly contingent on the impressions for its liberation. The 
grandest principle of the science was thus forgotten in a system 
which, though it had the merit of simplicity, was deficient in 
freedom and, in fact, a Procrustean bed upon which all mental 
operations were either racked or cramped to make them fit. 

There was at the beginning of speculation some ground for 
accepting certain ideas as innate. So far as observation went, 
the ideas of God, of the soul, of conscience, and of destiny 
hereafter, appeared to be universal; and thinkers naturally 
accepted them as fundamental intuitions. The ancients were 
not culpable, therefore, in receiving them as instinctive, and in 
omitting to peer behind the scenes and look into the cogs and 
wheels by which those scenes are shifted. They found man- 
kind imbued with a set of notions having the stamp of univer- 
sality, and, accepting them as simples, proceeded to erect out 
of them a coherent body of philosophy. Had Plato, instead of 
postulating innate ideas as a basis, appealed to Spontaneous 
Activity as their substratum, modern thought would have been 
compelled to confirm his position, and modern criticism would 
have been forced to confess that he had struck hard-pan in phil- 
osophical analysis of mind, exposing the ground upon which all 
speculation must rest. Locke, Hartley, and James Mill, had the 
great Greek master fallen upon the substratum of mental self- 
liberation, would never have been compelled to reconsider the 
problem of finding a basis for the mental operations other than 
innate ideas; and the specious absurdity of seeking their root 
in sensation, their synthesis in association, would not have been 
saddled upon the burden-bearing mule of modern science. 

The principle that the subjective energy is self-liberative lies, 
therefore, at the very basis of all mental activity, and removes 
the study of mind from the cramped and cog-wheel limits that 
governed the investigations of Locke, Hartley, and James Mill; 
affording a valid basis for the instinctive cognitions referred by 
the latter to Inseparable Association ; founding an adequate sub- 

2 
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stratum for ideas regarded as innate by the ancients ; and placing 
the great element of freedom, which is the root of all moral 
agency, upon a strictly scientific standing. 

Spontaneous discriminative activity affords, as a category, the 
root of the so-called intuitions; as, for example, that parallels 
can never meet, that the whole is greater than a part, that every 
effect must have a cause, that design implies intelligence, that 
doing as one would be done by is right, and the like, which con- 
stitute the present basis of the intuitional method ; and, more 
important than all, it limits the cant category of pleasure and 
pain — Bentham’s fictional basis of all moral action — to its just 
and proper limits as a motive. Through it come the three pri- 
mary cognitions, — 

1. The cognition of self as an integer of organism and sub- 
jectivity. Hence self-consciousness is a primary and indecom- 
posable activity of the human mind. 

2. The cognition of the objective, not as a mere state of con- 
sciousness or bundle of sensations, but as reality. 

3. The cognition of relations between the organic integer of 
self and the objective considered as a complex body of organic 
integers and inorganic facts. 

The cognition of organism itself as objective to it, though 
pertaining to one’s own subjectivity, affords the connecting and 
sympathetic link between the self-consciousness personally con- 
sidered and the great body of the objective considered as pure 
externality ; and thus a valid basis is found for the perception 
of those relations of the personal integer to society which 
underlie practical morals. 

But was the rejection of innate ideas by Locke subversive of 
religion? Perhaps not; for the resolution of ideas into their 
components did not affect their concrete unity as ideas. Sci- 
ence might resolve wholes into elements, and point out the laws 
which governed their aggregation ; but it could not impair the 
organic unity of the concretes themselves. A resolution into 
ultimate factors of sensation did not destroy the integrity of the 
concrete as a factor. It had still the same weight in human his- 
tory. That the world is composed of atoms in no way affects 
its validity as a world. Call a Napoleon a mass of nucleated 
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protoplasm, and declare protoplasm to be composed of albumi- 
noid monads ; but the Napoleon is still a Napoleon. In a word, 
no resolution into ultimate factors can impair the integrity of a 
given result in organism. Resolve the body of a pugilist into car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, and his ability to knock you 
down is the same as it was previous to that resolution. Call soul 
a mode of molecular motion; but it is concrete and personal 
still ; still thinks and feels and longs. Religion is for man as an 
integer of humanity ; not for the elements of albuminoid mole- 
cules into which Prof. Huxley may cleverly resolve the beef and 
mutton which his digestion converts into the materials for mus- 
cular fibre. 

Between the laws of association, properly applied, and reli- 
gion there was no necessary antagonism. Between the fiction 
of Locke, that the mental energy was wholly dependent for its 
liberation on the impressions, and religion there was an inherent 
antagonism, because the latter denied that spontaneous freedom 
of will which constitutes the ground of moral agency, and made 
a man a very cleverly constructed clock set in motion by cir- 
cumstances of weight and pendulum quite independent of his 
own volition. He was wound up by the sensations; run down 
by them ; regulated by them quite wholly, while he was runniag 
down. 

But this Molecular Hypothesis, and this theory of isomeric 
waves proposed by Huxley and Spencer respectively, what are 
they better? Better in this: that molecular freedom is prefera- 
ble to no freedom whatsoever; and both Huxley and Spencer 
have to accept as primary the postulate of Spontaneous Activ- 
ity. Spontaneotis Activity is necessary to Huxley’s hypothesis, 
though Huxley’s hypothesis is by no means necessary to Spon- 
taneous Activity. By and by the hypothesis will die of its own 
crudity, as others similar to it have done; and God and Soul 
and Religion will keep on as the same grand old historical trin- 
ity. So protoplasm biology will drop dead by and by, as once 
popular electro-biology did, having had its day. Thank Bain 
for self-liberation as a category in mental science, however, and 
Huxley and Spencer for having proved it, though quite uninten- 
tionally. 
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When I assume a progressive subjectivity from the lowest to 
the highest forms in biology, and that the investigation of the 
instincts, habits, and nervous systems of animals is essential to 
mental science as determinative of the limits of instinctive 
intelligence in distinction from rational intelligence, let me not 
be understood as countenancing the very vague though common 
theory of progressive transmutation. There are those who sup- 
pose, or have a fantasy, that all higher forms in biology are but 
progressive modifications of lower: man being simply a trans- 
muted ape, or something of that sort. The fantasy is based 
upon the conception that lower forms are necessarily embryonic, 
and result in higher by gradually approximate evolution. In its 
infancy palzontology was quoted as proof positive of this the- 
ory, and museums of geological fossils were ransacked for evi- 
dences. 

With what results? An impartial survey of the positive facts 
of palzeontology absolutely negatives this fallacy, proving beyond 
a doubt that the so-called progressive modification, from more to 
less embryonic forms, is wholly without foundation in science ; 
so that the student of comparative anatomy may now dissect a 
monkey without qualms of conscience lest he should be dissect- 
ing an embryo man. The student of mental science may also 
study the instincts and habits of mammals without being ac- 
cused of an endeavor to find the embryo human soul in the 
investigation of the limits of instinctive intelligence in the 
monkey. Thus geology, upon closer investigation, confirms 
Moses. 

This is progress, — great progress compared with the scien- 
tific crudities afloat during the first half of the century. It is 
now certain that a man is a man, and a monkey a monkey. 

But the data of history are still more important to mental sci- 
ence. Humanity as a long continuity of generations — taking 
as data its historical documents, its historical philology, its liter- 
ature and art, the annals of speculative philosophy, its bodies 
of mythology, and the progress and literature of religion and 
morals — cannot be too minutely studied; for these data repre- 
sent the progressive self-expression of humanity universal. In- 
trospection is less valuable to the study, because less reliable ; 
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but constitutes, no doubt, the medium of discovery; while his- 
tory supplies the means for verification. 

History — in the literature, poetry, art, and religion recorded 
in it— points to the resolution of mind into three primary activ- 
ities resulting in three fundamental instincts, determining idea- 
tion in three distinct directions. For the sake of terminology 
they may be classed as, — 

1. The theistic instinct, which lies at the very root of all reli- 
gion, and, by an inherent and fundamental bent of his mental 
constitution, impels man to the beliefin God. Prof. Huxley and 
Comte admit the reality of this fundamental instinct, but term 
it anthropomorphic. “There are savages,” says the former, 
“without God in any proper sense of the word, but none with- 
out ghosts; and the Fetichism, Hero-worship, and Demonology 
of primitive savages are,” he believes, “different manners of 
expressing the belief in ghosts and of the anthropomorphic 
interpretation of out-of-the-way events.” The professor thinks, 
that, in the advance of civilization, anthropomorphism develops 
into theology. Ever since the invention of this term Fetichism, 
or Anthropomorphism, it has been dwelt upon by scientists with 
a persistence equal to that which Martin Scribbler exhibited in 
his adherence to the hypothesis of inherent meat-roasting quali- 
ties in the gridiron, There may be savages without God in 
any proper sense of the term; but the assertion that there are 
savages without some expression of the theistic instinct is, so 
far as observation extends, contrary to fact. The religion of 
primitive savages, again, is not based on anthropomorphism, but 
on theanthropomorphism. Man is not God, but in the likeness 
of God. 

2. The discriminative instinct, or ultimate factor of reason, 
which seeks to resolve the objective into coherent body of sub- 
jective knowledge, which resolution is the goal of science and 
of speculative philosophy. 

3. The art-instinct, which seeks to evolve in form and color 
the higher (therefore more beautiful) phenomenal from the lower 
and present phenomenal. 

As humanity to-day stands, the differentiation of the three — 
religion, philosophy, and art (including poetry and music) —is 
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distinct ; but there is no difficulty in proving that the religious 
is the primitive stem. In a word, the theistic instinct has been 
the basis cf all progress. All ancient systems of speculation 
are theistic systems. The very genesis of art— by which is 
meant esthetic creation of all sorts — is historically traceable 
to religion, which appears as the historical trunk sustaining the 
whole complex body of human civilization,—the very Atlas 
which carries progress on its shoulders. 

Why is this? Because the theistic is the basis of all that 
is sublimated and ideal in art and poetry, in speculation and 
ethics, and because the ground-instinct of all progress is thean- 
thropomorphism. 

Herbert Spencer (“First Principles,” p. 9) unwittingly ex- 
poses the very root of this theistic instinct in the indefinite con- 
sciousness, though the Hindoos had long since preceded him in 
that direction in their Brahman, or power. This unknowable 
(or consciousness of the unknowable) appears to constitute the 
substratum upon which all progress is founded, as, most cer- 
tainly, it is the substratum of the theistic intuition — the ulti- 


mate subjective fact which renders theism a necessity to the 
human soul. 


The analytic thinker has now penetrated to the scientific 
basis of the genesis of the great fundamental ideas of theology, 
— God, the soul, and destiny hereafter, — and of the genesis (so 
far as man is concerned) of its first principles of historical activ- 
ity, — inspiration, miracle, and incarnation. He has worked his 
way to the ground both of moral freedom and of that theanthro- 
pomorphic instinct which renders God, revelation, and thean- 
thropy, that is, sacred history with its miracles and incarnation, 
primary necessities to. humanity. 

A word more. Three fundamental instincts (by which I mean 
primary determinations) have been found to constitute the root 
of three primary activities, from which result three instinctive 
cognitions: rational cognitism, or understanding ; zsthetic cog- 
nition, or the cognition of beauty, that is, taste; and theistic 
cognition, which is, perhaps, the best attainable definition of 
faith. The first is the basis of reason and philosophy ; the sec- 
ond of imagination (which James Mill loosely regards simply as 
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the reproduction of impressions), and, therefore, of poetry, art, 
and music; the third of theistic intuition, that is, of inspiration 
and prophecy, or, more comprehensively stated, of revelation. 
The last is the sky-light through which man sees God. 

I shall not stop here to erect a fabric of critical canons by 
which to judge art-creation. Undoubtedly, in its simplest defini- 
tion, art is the creation of the beautiful. Coleridge dignifies it 
as repeating in man the creative process of God, which is gran- 
diloquent. Poe limits the poetic to the rhythmical genesis of 
beauty. Milton’s description of the poetic utterance as simple, 
sensuous, passionate, expresses another phase of the same fact. 
Shelley holds it to be the business of the poet to communicate 
to others the pleasure and enthusiasm arising out of those im- 
ages and feelings, in the vivid presence of which in his own 
mind consists at once his inspiration and his reward. Swin- 
burne explains it as color and sound mixed into perfect body ; 
and Zoroaster, in a definition which Mr. Emerson pronounces at 
once mystical and exact, enunciates its profoundest principle in 
terming it apparent pictures of inapparent natures. 

It has its prophecy, as faith has its prophecy. Taking hold 
on the absolute in beauty through the ephemeral, every great 
creation of art is at once organic and supernatural; organic in 
its relation to the coming beauty that underlies the present ; 
supernatural in its profound and prophetic freedom of subjec- 
tivity. Its goblin grandeurs of imagery and its spectral splen- 
dors of insight have more in them than their own madness. 

My purpose, however, is not answered without some definition 
of the Will. The old theory that volition was dependent on the 
impressions is inadmissible under the hypothesis of spontane- 
ous liberation, and has, in fact, been substantially abandoned by 
Prof. Bain, the foremost expositor of the English method in 
mental science. Primarily, the will is only another name for 
Spontaneous Activity itself, and appears as the fundamental 
dynamic energy of the mind. 

Now is there in civilization a gradually deepening subjec- 
tivity? If so, then history verifies the assumption that human 
progress is imbued with a teleological element —is motion 
towards an end. 
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In sacred history, that is, in the history of revelation from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse, a progressively deepening religious 
subjectivity has been pointed out by biblical critics. In literary 
and artistic creation the same developing preponderance of the 
subjective is manifest. The imagination of Homer, of Virgil, 
was eminently objective. So that of all classical writers. Mod- 
ern poetry, on the other hand, manifests the most intense sub- 
jectivity, conjoined to a bolder freedom of expression. The 
transition seems to be marked everywhere by the intervention 
of a mystical period ; the gradation being from objectivity to 
mysticism, and from mysticism to lucidly distinct subjective 
processes, of which Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, and Poe 
are eminent examples. Generally, too, it may be observed that 
the most powerful creations of the imagination are, in ratio to 
their power, remarkable for a certain sublimation of the subjec- 
tive and depend upon it for their effect. They are almost 
unconditioned — witness poems like “The Raven,” “The An- 
cient Mariner,” and “Queen Mab” —in their ghostly energy and 
magnificence of beauty, in their subtle ethereality of image, in 
the weird burst and moaning minor of their cadences; creations 
that seem to take hold of the coming man in the coming world. 

The history of art proper presents a somewhat similar traus- 
formation. The spirituality of the Middle Ages is the proper 
parallel of mysticism in poetry, continued by the now generally 
diffused subjectivity of the German and Flemish, in the Rem- 
brandts, Géricaults, Dorés, and Flaxmans of more modern art. 
True it is that the German carries into his art an idealism at 
variance with M. Taine’s definition of it as the optically sensa- 
tional ; but M. Taine will find it difficult to reverse the art-civil- 
ization of ages. The clever Parisian should have written in the 
days of Locke in order to have given his category scientific 
standing ; for modern painting manifests a subjective freedom 
quite in consonance with the great historical principle. 

Again, the evolution of romance illustrates the principle pro- 
foundly. Beginning in myth, fable, and fanciful allegory, it 
moves by gradations in the direction of realism and objectivity, 
whence it degenerates into the mysticism of the romantic, to 
emerge into the atmosphere of intense subjectivity in Bronte, 
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Hugo, Poe, Hawthorne, Dickens, and other masters of the cen- 
tury. The most ordinary scrutiny of the genesis of German 
and English romance, and their progress for three centuries, 
proves the correctness of these propositions. 

The civilization of the century is, in fact, one of intense sub- 
jectivity as compared with centuries preceding. Its intense 
individualism, literary and social, has been exhibited in no pre- 
vious century to an equal degree, as evinced in the disposition 
of modern thought to accord to the individual the largest free- 
dom consistent with the conservation of historical forms. 

Note, as a curious illustration of the historical law, the transi- 
tion from eclecticism to organicism which has taken place in 
the civilization of the idea of beauty. The Greek method, phys- 
ical, sculpturesque, and eclectic as it was, is not equal to the 
demand of the modern art-activity or of modern taste. In 
distinction from symmetrical combination, the modern instinct 
demands organic wholes, demands the individual as well as the 
symmetrical in beauty. Bacon apprehended something of this 
when he specified his categories of the beautiful. “Beauty of 
favor,” says Bacon, “is least. Beauty of color is more than that 
of favor ; and the beauty of sweet and graceful motion (expres- 
sion in its largest sense) is best of all. There is a beauty which 
a picture cannot express, no, nor the first sight of life.” Had 
he stopped there he would have passed but one step beyond the 
Greek idea. But he adds another category which identifies the 
beautiful with the individual. “There is no excellent beauty,” 
he continues, “ without some strangeness in the proposition.” 

The first three categories are Greek; the fourth is mystical 
and transitional; the last marks the lucid subjectivity of the 
modern idea of the beautiful. 

The ancient philosophers seem to have been unable to get 
beyond a certain physical hypothesis of idea-building. All, 
however, is summed up in the law of philosophical progress 
from the concrete to the abstract, from the objective to the sub- 
jective. Plato could not disabuse his mind of mystic entities 
in his idea of general names; and, though there is a certain 
imaginative grandeur about his philosophical constructions, it is 
impossible in reading them to avoid an impression of the sensa- 
tional. 
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But enough. The facts everywhere verify the law of increas- 
ing subjective freedom as a law of civilization. In a word, the 
teleology of the religious system finds a support in the very first 
law of human progress —a support not to be shaken except by 
denying the observed facts and canons of historical criticism. 

How now is theism to be eluded by the scientist? Suppose 
vitality to be what Huxley supposes it to be, a quality of nucle- 
ated protoplasm engendered by special molecular conditions, 
Suppose mind to be, as Huxleyism implies, a mode of molecu- 
lar motion. Then matter, constituted of these molecules, is 
everywhere either latently or consciously subjective ; and thus 
Huxleyism ends in patheism, in a molecular world-soul and a 
molecular cosmos-soul. 

But what is matter, asks Huxley, except an unknown and 
hypothetical cause of states of consciousness ?— going on to 
prove, if possible, that matter is consciousness itself. All dis- 
cussions as to the constitution of matter are vapid. Matter has 
extension: two bodies of it cannot occupy the same place at 
the same instant, — tangibility: it can be seen, felt with the fin- 
gers, ascertained by the sensations both as to quantity and qual- 
ity, — resistance and solidity: if you run against a rock you are 
apt to get bruised. Rock may or may not be an equilibrium of 
forces, but solid your bruise demonstrates it to be. 

On the other hand, that which thinks and is conscious is the 
ground-idea of spirit. Uuconditioned subjectivity, pure brah- 
man, is its radical. Now comes in the question, Am I con- 
scious of myself as an organism, or as having an organism? Is 
my hand conscious, heart conscious, brain conscious, nervous 
system conscious? I apprehend not. I am conscious. It is 
not my brain that thinks: I think. Huxley (criticism on Des- 
cartes) says this assertion involves an undemonstrable proposi- 
tion in implying the existence of an I, and another in referring 
the thinking to the I as a cause. How can you know, asks the 
professor, that thought is not self-existent; or that a given 
thought is not the effect of some antecedent thought, or of some 
external power? Self is a gossamer shirt, avers the English 
thinker, that even Descartes forgot to take off. Take thinking 
then as a basis, without the I. Here, therefore, is a thinking 
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conscious of itself as an ultimate fact, — conscious of itself, not 
as a thought, in the substitution of which for thinking lurks the 
Huxleyan fallacy, but as a thinking; and this conscious think- 
ing says, I think ; and, as this thinking is conscious of the act 
of thinking, it is, therefore, the thinker. When Prof. Huxley 
shifts the dynamic thinking for the static thought, he evades the 
question, or, rather, begs it. Here, then, is a state of conscious- 
ness which is double: thinking is conscions of itself as think- 
ing and conscious of itself as thinker. Hence the Hegelian 
postulate of the identity of thinking and being. 

This state of conciousness agrees with the concrete fact. 
When I think, I am not only conscious of myself as thinking, 
but as thinker; as having performed the act previously, as being 
able to repeat the act. I am conscious, not as a succession of 
ideas or states of consciousness, but as having had a succession 
of ideas. I am conscious, again, of thinking as the exercise of 
an activity ; of a thought, not as a part of myself, but as some- 
thing caused by that activity. An idea becomes objective to 
the thinker as subjective. In that activity I—mind as a sub- 
stratum — become conscious of myself both as performing the 
act and being the person, the power, of which the act is a func- 
tion; and, as this double act of consciousness and self-con- 
sciousness takes place whenever one thinks at all, thinking in 
its very constitution is a complex state of consciousness. Thus 
physical science and introspection agree in the assumption of 
self-consciousness as a primary intuition. 

The theologian can afford to forgive the frequent sneer im- 
plied by Prof. Huxley in the word “ bibliolatry ;” but I protest 
against his attempt at confounding matter with spirit. What is 
his Molecular Hypothesis, then, but pantheism,—a thing that 
is volition and latent consciousness in matter? Let him call it 
by its right name, without shuffling on mystification. 

For one, I prefer the delicious frankness of Mr. Murphy. “I 
believe,” says that gentleman, frankly acknowledging the latent 
pantheism of the scientific method, “that the unconscious intel- 
ligence that directs the formation of bodily structures is the 
same intelligence that becomes conscious of itself in mind. 
The two are generally believed to be fundamentally distinct : 
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conscious mental intelligence is believed to be human; and 
formative intelligence is believed to be divine.” 

Mr. Murphy frankly dissents from the latter proposition, and 
believes the cosmos to be informed by a principle of intelligence 
that guides all organic formation and all motor instincts, and 
finally becomes conscious in the brains of the higher animals 
aud conscious of itself in man. 

This is real anthropomorphism, real pantheism ; not bastard 
like that of Prof. Huxley. M. Burnouf observes that there is a 
subtle pantheism underlying Buddhistic atheism. Quite in the 
same way Positivism, Naturalism, and the New Philosophy rest 
upon an apparently tacit form of pantheism. Sir William Ham- 
ilton designates this region as the Unconditioned; Herbert 
Spencer as the Unknowable; Comte as the Grand-Etre Su- 
preme¢ ; and Huxley as Molecular Activity. Better still because 
more frank is Mr. Murphy’s Formative Intelligence. But if sci- 
ence must have a deity and scientists must have a supreme crea- 
tive will, why not accept the true God and abandon this hypos- 
tatizing of matter? Why keep on proving a fosteriori that God 
is a necessity to the human mind, which is demonstrable a@ priori, 
and persist in terming that first necessity what it is not? Hav- 
ing come thus near the truth as it is in God and revelation, why 
quibble about terms of definition? God is God. Words are 
nothing but words, though a Huxley may make masks of them; 
and so long as science tries to walk without God, so long ulti- 
mate cause will be its detairz, deluding scientists into the fens 
and morasses of a pantheism no better and less grand than that 
of the old pagans. I put in zg plea for frank pantheism or pure 
theism. 

The scientific pantheist may answer as a Protestant, — for 
Protestantism runs through the whole gamut from pantheism 
to a tolerably pure theism, — but Catholicity is more positive, in 
that it reverses the whole method of the two, ahd reasons from 
God, through revelation, to man, instead of from man, through 
revelation as a subjective necessity, to God either as a phantom 
of consciousness, as a cosmos-soul, or as a sort of metaphysical 
absolute necessary to the Protestant ontology. The last ap- 
proximates to pure theism, but lacks the fine personality of con- 
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ception that inheres to the Catholic idea of God; and as with- 
out this fine personality of conception God is simply a meta- 
physical entity, ta elude metaphysics science will at last be 
compelled to adopt Catholic theism, or wholly to reject ultimate 
cause. 

FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 





THE PIONEER. 


E said: “ This barren wilderness 
Shall pulse with seas of amber wheat ; 
These darkly shadowed vales shall bless 
With life the sunshine sweet.” 


At misty dawn, in twilight’s breeze, — 
Stroke after stroke, stroke after stroke, — 
The strength of leafy centuries, 

Rough, giant forms, he broke ; 


Like some enraged iconoclast, 

In righteous wrath uplifted strong, 

Unroofing temples dim and vast, — 
Dark shrines of ancient wrong, 


That prisoned souls, which starve and grope 

’Midst stony creeds in blackest night, 

May catch the sky-born gleam of hope, 
The manna and the light. 


The crash of many a mighty oak 

The forest filled with murmurings ; 

To frightened cries the echoes woke, 
And whirr of startled wings. 


Broke forth no more thy pensive trill 
From dimmest vale, O haunting bird! 
The busy ax, remorseless still, 

Its rude alarum stirred. 





The Pioneer. 


At last, above a cottage-fane 

Blue clouds of incense wafted high ; 

On lowing herds and nodding grain 
Looked down the broad, bright sky: 


A green delight of sun and bloom, 

For man a spot that yielded food ; 

But spread around, in primal gloom, 
The woodland solitude! 


The mystic groves encircled close ; 
Hushed glens were folded cool and dim ; 
And low, enticing notes arose, — 

The old, mysterious hymn! 


Fair shapes to depth of mossy dells 

Beckoned the weary Pioneer, 

And lured him on with subtile spells ; 
And siren voices, clear, 


Rehearsed the old, old ravishment, — 

“ Forsake thy toiling and distress ; 

Come to the realm of rich content, 
And quaff our blessedness!” 


And he, who smote with ruthless hand, 

Oft turned his step at twilight’s hour — 

Turned from the fatness of the land 
To seek the forest bower. 


As he, whose life is battle long 

With heartless creeds, unending strife, — 

Dark faiths which wreak their blighting wrong, 
But give no Bread of Life, — 


Oft yearns in heart, though wrath divine 

Burns on his lip with bitter scorn, 

Toward some gray crumbling temple’s shrine, — 
Fond Faith of ages born. 


For anthems, such as angels sing, 

Rise from the aisles his feet forsook, 

And prayers that once, in life’s warm spring, 
From mother’s lip he took. 


Myron B. BENTON. 





Goethe’s Conversations. 


GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH CHANCELLOR FRIEDRICH VON MULLER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY C. C. SHACKFORD. 


ULY 13, 1818. Goethe dwelt for a long time on America 
and its colonization, so that Julie von Egloffstein was not 
ill-disposed to emigrate thither. 

Fes. 1, 1819. Goethe said that the third and fourth parts of 
Don Quixote had been written in the first place by another au- 
thor, afterwards by Cervantes himself. He had had the good 
tact to want to end the work with the first two parts, for the 
original motif is exhausted in these. As long as the hero is 
under an illusion, he excites our interest; but as soon as he is 
merely bantered and humbugged, this real interest ceases. 

Marcu 28, 1819. Goethe was particularly communicative. He 
spoke of Hammer’s History of the Assassins, of the distinction 
between chronicles and memoirs, and dwelt with special stress 
on the lack of appreciation which the present time had of its 
own worth, seeking to shuffle off everything so as to be rid of 
it; that this was the cause of so little being noted down. Then 
he spoke of religion. Trust and renunciation are the real basis 
of every higher form of religion, and submission to a higher 
ordaining will, which we cannot comprehend, for the very reason 
that it is higher than our reason and our understanding. Islam- 
ism and the Protestant religions are in this respect the most 
alike. All laws and moval precepts are to be referred to one 
standard, truth. Purely individual failings the moral order of 
the world suffered and allowed ; for these each one must absolve 
and chastise himself the best way he can. But where this indi- 
vidual boundary is overstepped in overt acts of trespass, agita- 
tion and falsehood, Nemesis sooner or later administered the 
due requital. Thus in Kotzebue’s death there was to be per- 
ceived a necessary result, in a measure, of this higher ordering 
of the world. 

APRIL 19, 1819. “Every thing,” said Goethe, “every occu- 
pation, requires a rule, some formula, which, leaving out every- 
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thing unessential, sharply defines the leading principle. Many 
have a perception of what is requisite, and would like to set it 
forth clearly, but cannot find the expression.” 

How pleasantly the magnificent man jested with Ulrika, to 
whom he wanted to make clear the meaning of certain technical 
or cant terms, such as categories, caput mortum, &c. She un- 
derstood very well what such words meant, but could never her- 
self express it. He then related to us ancecdotes of his life in his 
young days at Ilmenau; of his mad pranks with the glass-maker 
Glaser, who was tormented by Goethe with all the four elements, 
and punished for his participation in previous nocturnal disturb- 
ances. He narrated Einsiedel’s unconscionable stripping off of 
the table-cloth, together with all its dishes served for supper, and 
his flight. But as soon as the sun rose there was a truce; no 
one was allowed to take any revenge after that. He recalled von 
Seebach’s saying at the sack-game at Wilhelmstadt: “Strike 
away, you will never have another so good chance to whip your 
Prince and Master.” He thought it was magnificent, sublime. 
At that time he himself was riding a swift-footed, easy-going 
nag, named Poesy. “Oh! those were not bad times,” exclaimed 
he, sadly. Then he found great fault with the condition of the 
theatre at Weimar. When Géchhausen had once unjustly 
blamed Graff, Goethe had said to her, “ Fraulein, Graff will be 
the pride of our stage long after you have rotted.” 

APRIL 24, 1819. A great evening reception at Goethe's 
house, at which Countess Henckel, Lina von Egloffstein, Adele 
Schopenhauer, Coudray, and Tieck were present. Goethe spoke 
of the proverbs peculiar to different nations: the Greek were 
derived from an immediate and most delicate intuition, while the 
German were always coarse, solid, moral, and with some special 
application. 

He then spoke of the art of seeing. We see only what we 
already know and understand. It is often long years before 
one sees what a riper knowledge and cultivation lay open to our 
view in the objects lying immediately around us. A screen no 
thicker than paper often separates us from the goal of our most 
dearly cherished aims ; we only need make a bold push, and ‘he 
thing is done. Education is nothing more than the art of in- 
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structing one how to get rid of imaginary difficulties, or those 
that can easily be overcome. 

May 10, 1819. I met at Goethe’s, who was in very good 
spirits, a young American from Boston, named Boxwell, who had 
been already traveling three years in Europe. The conversation 
turned for some time on Lord Byron, whom Goethe declared to 
be the only great poet of the present time. “If we were twenty 
years younger,” said Goethe to Meyer, “ we would set sail for 
North America.” “If we were thirty years younger, it would 
do no harm,” replied he, dryly. 

Oct. 31, 1819. In the course of conversation on political 
events, Goethe remarked that the authorities had struck at the 
live coals, and that these had been scattered about in places 
where they had no desire to have them fall. 

Monpay, Jan. 15, 1821. Went to his house at eight o'clock, 
p.m., and remained until ten. I mentioned Schubarth’s fine ex- 
positions of the ideal estimate of every human faculty, alluding 
to his essay on Faust. Goethe took occasion to show me Schu- 
barth’s last letter to him, “unwilling as I am,” he added, “to ex- 
hibit letters.” - 

Schubarth makes complaint, in this letter, that the present 
time is so unfavorable to a free, scientific culture. It was 
hardly worth the while to fit one’s self for anything but the life 
of a public speaker or an advocate, as all interest seemed to be 
exclusively centered in the settlement of distracted private and 
social relations. It is incredible how very much Schubarth’s 
epistolary style is formed on that of Goethe, — everything well- 
considered, moderate, thoughtful, but almost too precociously wise 
and temperate for such youthfulness. Just then, a large num- 
ber of letters arrived by the post, and he showed me the new 
“Berlin Monthly,” wherein was a Report, attributed to Goethe, 
drawn up by Mad. Forster, concerning the Berlin Art-Exhibi- 
tion. Then he showed me his diary, written on large foolscap 
paper, where, in the margin, every letter sent off is accurately 
noted down. On as large sheets he records also every morning 
the agenda for that day, with just one word to indicate each 
thing intended to be done; and when done he draws a line 
through it. Even the newspapers, which he reads regularly, are 

3 
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filed. Every one appointed to the libraries here and at Jena 
must keep a neatly written record of the weather, visitors, 
events, and occurrences of all sorts, as well as of what work 
was done every day. “In this way,” said he, “people will get 
to like what they are engaged about, when they are accustomed 
to regard it always as of some consequence, and have their at- 
tention fixed even upon the minutest detail.” 

TuespAy, Feb. 20, 1821. In the evening, at eight o'clock, I 
met Condray at Goethe’s. The conversation turned from the 
tragedy of “ Julius Czesar,” announced for the next day’s repre- 
sentation, to the Erfurt times in 1808, of which Goethe helped 
to give a very lively picture. After Coudray’s departure we 
spoke of Knebel’s Lucretius, and Goethe narrated how he had 
in a letter presented to Knebel the unobjectionable points of 
view, in order to restrain him from his intended polemic preface 
and to make him positive and productive ; how in his first reply 
Knebel had differed from him, and seemed to be not at all dis- 
posed to comply cheerfully with the requisition, and so he rather 
doubted whether the work would be a success. 

The religious views of Lucretius, for instance, ought not to 
be meddled with; his idea of nature, on the other hand, was 
grand, elevated, sublime, and this was to be extolled — what 
opinion he held in regard to the ultimate basis of things was 
a matter of indifference. At that period a terrible fear of their 
condition after death haunted men’s brains, somewhat like the 
bigoted Catholic’s belief in purgatory: Lucretius grew wrathy 
at this and fell into the opposite extreme, wishing to cure men 
at once by his doctrine of annihilation. Through the whole 
poem there was to be traced this gloomy, irate spirit, which 
wanted to elevate itself above the wretchedness of its contem- 
poraries. So it had always been; so it was with Spinoza and 
other heretics. If men were not ez masse so paltry, the philos- 
ophers would not be compelled in opposition to be so absurd! 
Lucretius, in his abstract propositions, always reminded him of 
Frederic II., when, in the battle of Collin, he called out to his 
Grenadiers, who hesitated to attack a battery, “You dogs! do 
you want to live forever and a day?” I extolled the chance 
which had occasioned the correspondence in regard to this pref- 
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ace. He replied, “What does one do of any account, without 
being incited to utdertake it by some particular occasion ? 
Opportunities are the real Muses; they shake us out of our 
dreamy reveries, and we must be heartily grateful to them.” 
He said that Knebel had, unfortunately, made no collection of 
documents and material concerning Lucretius, and it would now 
be difficult for him to be productive and positive. He himself 
had always done differently, and had made piles of excerpts and 
notes of every favorite subject. 

Fripay, June 8, 1821. I found him at six o’clock in the 
evening all alone, and fell into a sharp and unpleasant contro- 
versy, which began from my reading aloud, and commending to 
his notice, some passages in Roth’s sketch at Miinich of the de- 
ceased Senator Merkel of Niirnburg. In mentioning Merkel’s 
heterodox friend Cnopf, the author had brought revealed and 
natural religion into sharp opposition, which was extremely dis- 
pleasing to Goethe. “Here one sees a rascal who does not 
honestly appear under the real color,” exclaimed he ; “ these are 
the cursed rhetorical tricks, which cloak everything over, and 
want to glide smoothly over everything without speaking out 
the right and the true. Why, what has made the Christian re- 
ligion victorious over all others, by what means has it become, 
and become deservedly, the mistress of the world, except 
through taking up into itself the truths of natural religion? 
Where, then, is the opposition? The dividing lines are no 
longer discernible.” Now he proceeded to analyze Roth’s whole 
phraseology, severely reproving its insincerity and unfairness, 
so that I deeply repented having brought this passage to his 
notice. It was not my intention to do so, but I could not easily 
light upon anything more striking. 

The conversation turned upon Roth and Rationalism. Goethe 
was very severe upon the public taste, that preferred the senti- 
mental silliness of a Schulze, and the nothingness of a , to 
the clear good sense and logical reasoning of Rohr. But this 
was of a piece with that sensuous tendency which every one 
desired to have ministered to, while no one wanted to be rea- 
sonable and to act reasonably. When I complained that Rohr 
had not the smallest grain of imagination, and made no appeal 
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to the heart, he eagerly maintained that this was an essential 
part of his peculiar individuality ; and if one could let a single 
drop of imagination fall upon his head out of the miraculous 
flask of St. Remigius, such as the French kings were anointed 
with, he would be a wholly different person. A man could not 
escape from his intellectual organism ; nature made no individual 
complete, but the character of each species was a whole, and the 
various human peculiarities must not be utterly destroyed. The 
brunette could not become a blonde; if it did, individuality 
would be lost. All ministers who are not rationalists deceived 
themselves or other people. I would not agree to that word 
“deceived ;” he finally gave it up, without, however, altering 
the meaning attached to it, and I felt how difficult it was to 
carry on a discussion with him, so sharply defined and so per- 
fectly clear were all his ideas and terms. 

He now showed me some illuminated pictures of the painted 
windows in the church of St. Humbert at Cologne ; but we soon 
came back to philosophical subjects, to the beautiful period of 
the Duchess Mother and his relation to Wieland and Herder. 
He imparted to me confidentially the causes of his alienation 
from Herder, pledging me to secrecy with a most solemn clasp 
of the hand. 

In the midst of all these differences the Duchess Mother bore 
herself with the greatest moderation ; in the most friendly man- 
ne: she kept those who were opposed to each other from com- 
ing into collision, and never gave me occasion for the slightest 
shadow of a complaint. She was a most lovely, most excellent, 
but indefinable being. “However,” added he,—“to make use 
of that hackneyed comparison, that we were like trees which 
stood too thick together,—if those differences hindered me 
from spreading out my branches, they made me shoot up so 
much the higher; I remained true to myself, and lived in my own 
way. Each one of us ought to have had his own peculiar circle; 
we could have found it in a large city, like Berlin, for instance, 
but here we often intersected each other. So have I always 
been, and so I shail always remain as long as I live, and beyond 
that, too, I hope, in the stars: I have selected some of these on 
which I expect still to carry out my jokes.” 
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We made a jump to the “ Elective Affinities,” and to “ Wil- 
helm Meister.” “I can well conceive,” said he, “that much re- 
mains a riddle to the reader, and that he looks anxiously for a 
second part; but Wilhelm has learned so much in his appren- 
ticeship, that he must be expected to undergo so much the more 
that is strange in his journeyman’s travels; the master-work- 
man’s experience is still more difficult, and the worst in the trilogy. 
Everything is to be taken only in a symbolical sense, and there 
is everywhere a hidden meaning. Every solution of a problem 
is itself a new problem.” He then spoke of Fraulein Caspers, 
an actress at Vienna, who had sent him a greeting by Struve; 
that she was one of those lovely, but neutral, indifferent, femi- 
nine temperaments, which are endowed with but little sensuous 
attraction, and so go through the world with the more safety, 
because they excite no deeper feeling than that one likes to be 
with them. 

TueEspay, June 11, 1822. I went to his house at seven in 
the evening, and first into the garden. I met there his son, who 
had comfortably established himself in an arbor with his little 
Walther.. Soon afterwards the venerable old man appeared on 
the vine-covered balcony, and was pleased to come down, as he 
plainly perceived that I would rather be in the garden. We 
walked up and down at first, talking of my intended journey to 
the Rhine, and then of the wonderfully fine summer, which was 
more uniformly beautiful than any that Goethe remembered, ex- 
cept in Rome. When we had seated ourselves on the friendly 
seat near the garden-house, where we had sat so cosily two years 
before, in the early part of the evening, with Lina Egloffstein, 
previous to Goethe’s setting out for Bohemia, the conversation 
soon turned upon Howard, the Quaker, and his latest work on 
“The Climate of London,” which Goethe uncommonly praised. 
“T have translated his autobiography for the ‘ Morphology ;’ in 
this, he does not speak with affected humility, like a Moravian, 
but frankly and cheerfully ; Christian as he is, once for all, he 
wholly lives and works in this belief, enfolds therein all his 
hopes for the future and for this world; and all this so consist- 
ently, so calmly, so understandingly, that while one is reading 
him one might well desire to be able to have the like faith ; and 
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there is, in fact, much truth in what he says. He would have 
the nations regard themselves as members of one community, 
and mutually acknowledge themselves to be such. I have lately 
written to a friend,” added Goethe, “‘ Each nation has unity in 
respect to other nations, but not in its organic form.’ Others may 
express this differently, but I had the fancy to put it in that way.” 

We again promenaded up and down, disturbed by the dense 
smoke which a sudden west wind drove over to us from the brew- 
eries. In referring to Walter Scott, Goethe said, “ A book that 
has had a great influence is not susceptible of being properly 
criticised. Criticism is a feature peculiar to the moderns, 
What does it signify? If one reads a book, and ailows it to 
exert its influence, submits himself to this influence, he will be 
able to arrive at a correct opinion in regard to it.” The min- 
erals which I had brought from Wethin gave rise to conversa- 
tion on geognosy. “I have,” said he, “no opinion of my own 
on this matter, since the greater part of the opinions of the 
learned are so absurd; everlasting contradiction, everlasting 
refusal to acknowledge what has been carefully investigated ; 
every conclusion aimed at some one wishes to invalidate at once, 
and to resolve it intoa mere notion. Ah! men are too stu- 
pid, contemptible, and systematically absurd; one must have 
lived as long as I have in order to learn to despise them 
utterly.” Roscoe has sent to Goethe his new work, “ Floral 
Illustrations.” Lady Morgan is hateful to him. “Constitutions 
are like vaccination: they have the effect to lessen the virulence 
of the disease, if employed in good season.” I quoted from the 
“Frogs” of Aristophanes, and complained of his excessive cyn- 
icism. Goethe thought that he must be regarded as a sort of 
Jack-Pudding and not be taken too strictly. Meyer’s journey 
to Wiesbaden led Goethe to express the great pain he felt 
at the failing health of this old friend. “It is terrible for such 
able, excellent men to be obliged to be taken care of, and Hope 
sits on the very rim of the urn.” 

During the last half hour, Goethe became more and more 
absent-minded, languid, appearing to be suffering bodily: his 
anxious son very properly suggested taking leave, and so I went 
away, thoughtful and troubled, at half past eight. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


LESSON of the antiquity of man may not be without 

interest on various accounts. All the great generaliza- 
tions of science are developments starting with small begin- 
nings and struggling to maturity. The antiquity of man affords 
us an example of the kind. We may imagine it to be a form 
which arose from the sea or the land, vague, dim, and weak at 
first, receiving little notice, or only that of opposition, but grow- 
ing stronger with every conflict, and making friends at every 
step of its progress, till at length it becomes a mighty thing, 
and obtains universal recognition and a niche in the temple of 
truth. It is interesting to see who the friends of the early, 
struggling truth were, who the enemies were, and who the indif- 
ferent were. 

We should be very stupid indeed not to feel an interest in 
successful inquiries concerning the origin of the human race. 
Princely families like to trace their genealogies far back, and 
the more numerous the links of the genealogical chain, and the 
farther into the past it reaches, the more respectable do they 
esteem themselves. It is a little different, however, when it 
comes to the race at large. In this case it is thought not best 
to get back farther than about six thousand years; and against 
all attempts to place man’s origin at an earlier date there has 
always been a very general, a very obstinate, and, we may add, 
a very earnest and honest resistance. 

The difference between the genealogy of a princely line and 
that of the race in general may be, that, in the one case, it is 
supposed the farther back the nearer the gods, while in the 
other it is feared the farther back the nearer the apes. The 
first is an example of the “survival” of a mode of thought 
which had its origin in the doctrine of human degeneracy ; the 
other pertains to the modern idea of the evolution and improve- 
ment of man, the entire purport of which is not yet generally 
comprehended. 

Other lines of advance in geology have met with resistance 
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in like manner. The simple fact now recognized by everybody, 
that fossils are the remains of once living plants and animals, 
was three hundred years fighting its way into authoritative rec- 
ognition. This long conflict was ended in victory for the sci- 
entists by Cuvier’s great discovery of tertiary fossils in the 
basins of Paris. But while Cuvier thus brought this long war 
of opinion toa close, he unconsciously did what obstructed the 
progress of opinion in regard to the antiquity of man. His 
authority was a dead weight against the idea of finding man fos- 
sil. Scientific men acquired the habit of looking at this subject 
through Cuvier’s eyes. They could not see what they were not 
looking for, or what they did not want to see. Like Galileo's 
contemporary, they would not look through the telescope for 
fear they would see the moons of Jupiter. Dr. Buckland pub- 
lished a labored treatise on the subject, “Reliquiz Deluvianz,” 
to make it appear that the human remains found in caves were 
not so old as the remains of extinct animals with which they 
were associated. The book was written in the interest of theo- 
logical dogma, and is now itself a fossil; but, together with 
Cuvier’s dictum and the Jewish account of creation, it bore 
heavily in the scale against the accumulating evidence of man’s 
antiquity. 


MAN IN THE POST-PLIOCENE, 


Let us put in chronological order some of the principal dis- 
coveries relating to the antiquity of man: — 

1715. Arude flint implement along with the bones of an 
elephant exhumed in the presence of Mr. Conyers, from a 
gravel bed near Grayes-Inn Lane, London. 

1797. At Hoxne, in Suffolk, Eng., in stratified deposits 
twelve feet below the surface, Mr. Frere found great quantities 
of rude flint implements associated with the bones of extinct 
animals. . 

1828. In the south of France M. M. Tournal and Christol 
found fragments of pottery and human bones with the remains 
of extinct animals. 

1833 and 1834. Dr. Schmerling examined many caves near 
Liege, Belgium, and found human bones in some and rude flint 
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implements in all of them, along with extinct animals, the cave 
bear, cave hyena, mammoth, and a species of rhinoceros. The 
human bones were in the same condition as those of the ani- 
mals; but the idea that man was contemporaneous with those 
animals could not then be entertained fora moment. A quar- 
ter of a century had to elapse, a generation had to pass away, 
before the University of Liege could wake up sufficiently to 
appreciate the discoveries made by Dr. Schmerling in the neigh- 
boring caves. 

1840. In Kent’s Hole, South Devon, Eng., in an undisturbed 
bed of clay, under a stalagmite covering, Mr. Godwin-Austen 
found human remains and works of art with the remains of 
extinct animals. a 

1841. M. Boucher de Perthes made his great discovery of 
rude flint implements in the gravel beds of Menchecourt, near 
Abbeville, France. 

1846. Boucher de Perthes published his first book on the 
-subject. It did little to convince scientists of the value of his 
discoveries. He was looked upon as an enthusiast, by some as 
a madman. 

1853. Dr. Rigollot, living within less than a day’s drive of 
Abbeville, and himself a student of the fossils of this same val- 
ley, did not think it worth his while even to visit the scene 
of the alleged discoveries for several years, but was at length 
induced to do so, when he was so far convinced as to look for 
similar relics in the gravel beds of St. Acheul, near Amiens. 
He found an abundance of rude flint implements geologically 
situated as those at Abbeville. After four years of successful 
research, he published an account of his discoveries, with little 
result, however, so far as concerned the conversion of the 
savans to the new faith. 

1858. At Brixham Cave, near Torquay, Eng., Dr. Falconer 
found flint implements along with extinct animals. The left 
hind leg of a cave bear (an extinct species) was found so situ- 
ated that it must have been imbedded whilst held together by 
the ligaments. Dr. Falconer now visited Abbeville, and upon 
notice received from him was followed by Joseph Prestwick and 
John Evans. 
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1859 and 1860. Mr. Prestwick immediately communicated 
the results of his observations to the Royal Society; and the 
year following Mr. Evans communicated his to the Society of 
Antiquaries. A fruitful interest was now excited, and a great 
many English scientists visited Abbeville and Amiens, in the 
valley of the Somme, where Perthes and Rigollot believed they 
had found convincing proof of man’s existence at a very remote 
period. Among the number who went were Sir Charles Lyell, 
John Lubbock, and Sir R. Murchison. These discoveries were 
at length in a way to become properly appreciated. The atten- 
tion of the French Academy, which had refused to listen to 
Perthes, was at length arrested. M. Gaudry made a favorable 
report, and a pilgrimage of savans followed from Paris to the 
valley of the Somme. 

The discovery of Perthes was not rejected all these years 
without a show of reason. Elie de Beaumont, the pupil and 
successor of Cuvier, reasserted his master’s opinion, that the 
gravel beds of the Somme were not old deposits, but had slid | 
down the hillsides within comparatively recent times. Some 
denied that the flints had been shaped by the hands of man, — 
only accidental fragments, they said. When so many visitors 
flocked to the valley, the supply of implements fell short of the 
demand, and the workmen, having due regard for the laws of 
political economy respecting the equality of demand and sup- 
ply, began to manufacture them. Some spurious specimens 
were carried away for genuine ones, when it was an easy step 
to the conclusion that they were all spurious. 

But all these objections were finally set aside. It was estab- 
lished by the concurrence of competent witnesses thai the im- 
plements were genuine; that they were the workmanship of 
man; that they had been deposited (in some instances thirty 
feet below the surface) in Post-Pliecene beds along with the 
remains of extinct animals. : 

The last ten years has accomplished wonders. No man now 
with a reputation for science would dare to dispute the antiquity 
of man to which these evidences point. 

Since the first discovery of sufficient value to suggest, if not 
to prove the fact of antiquity, it has taken it nearly a century 
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and a half to obtain general acknowledgment among the devo- 
tees of science. But among the masses of the people, how few 
have any definite conception of the antiquity of man thus 
proved ; how many, indeed, have never heard of it! There is 
a profession whose duty it is acknowledged to be to teach con- 
cerning man, his origin, his duties, his destiny: how lorg will it 
be before these teachers will dare to announce from the desk 
held sacred to truth the known truths of science with respect to 
the long career on earth of the human race? Will their confid- 
ing flocks have to wait a century and a half longer? Hardly. 
Various influences are at work educating the people to demand 
a larger measure of truth even from the pulpit, and pastors must 
not fall too far behind, else the prestige of their sacred calling 
will depart from them. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE POST-PLIOCENE MAN, 


How much farther back does this antiquity go than the Jew- 
ish chronology of six thousand years? Antiquarians interpret- 


ing the monuments of the East demand at least twenty thou- 
sand years for the span of human history which they have there 
found. But the ancient man who chased the cave bear in the 
forests of western Europe requires a much longer period than 
this. 

The evidences indicate that it was at the close of the glacial 
drift that man tenanted western Europe, along with species now 
extinct, such as the mammoth and another species of elephant, 
two species of the rhinoceros, one of the hippopotamus, the cave 
bear, cave lion, cave hyena, primitive cattle, horses, and deer, 
together with many smaller animals, and even a species of mo- 
lusk (Lyell). In a brief notice like this no adequate conception 
can be given of the immense period which has elapsed since 
that time. Along with these early traces of man there are evi- 
dences of a very different condition of geography and climate 
from that which now obtains. The bottom of the English 
Channel was dry land, and the British Islands were a part of 
the continent. Belts of dry land, both at Gibralter and Sicily, 
united Africa and Europe. The volcanoes of Auvergne and 
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the Rhine, though as silent as death through all the historic 
period, have been intensely active since the first appearance of 
man, and did not become extinct till after the disappearance of 
the mammoth and cave bear. The disturbance of older deposits, 
the removal and stratification of the same, together with renewed 
disturbance ; the formation of peat in immense beds over all 
this, the succession of forests of different kinds of trees; the 
formation of new systems of water-courses, the cutting of river 
channels requiring many thousands of years; the evidences of 
elevation and subsidence, — oscillations of hundreds of feet 
through the slow movement of centuries ; add to this the fact 
of the disappearance of many species which were living along 
with these primitive men, and succumbed, it must be thought, to 
the slow changes of climate rather than to the warfare of these 
ill-armed hunters, — from all this we may form some conception 
of the lapse of time since these our primitive fathers dropped 
their rude weapons in the valley of the Somme. 

In this valley the remains at the bottom of the peat show that 
no extinction of species has taken place since this formation 
commenced, thousands of years ago. But from the formation 
of the beds containing flint implements to the beginning of the 
peat, many species had become extinct, indicating a much longer 
period than that required for the formation of the peat. Then 
the character of the materials, testifying to the slow process of 
their denudation, and deposition to the depth of several feet 
above those flint relics, helps us to a realizing sense of their 
immense age. Wallace affirms that man “has survived changes 
of the earth’s surface fifty or a hundred times greater than any 
that have occurred during the historic period. These changes 
may have required thousands of centuries. In reference to 
this subject, Lubbock actually, and Lyell substantially, says: 
“These and similar facts, though they afford us no means of 
measurement, impress us with a vague and overpowering sense 
of antiquity.” To be realized, these things must be seen. “ No 
one,” says Lubbock, “can properly appreciate the time required 
who has not stood on the heights of Liercourt, Picquigny, or on 
one of the other points overlooking the valley; nor, I am sure, 
could any geologist return from such a visit without an over- 
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powering sense of the change which has taken place, and the 
enormous time which must have elapsed since the first appear- 
ance of man in western Europe.” 


MAN IN THE TERTIARY AGE, 


But is the above the farthest limit we are warranted in giving 
to the antiquity of man? Lyell believes that man may have 
existed as early as the Pliocene. Lubbock is inclined to place 
him back as far as the Miocene. Huxley says that those who 
accept the doctrine of evolution (and he does) need not expect 
to find the primordial stock whence man has proceeded in the 
Tertiaries, but must look for it “in an epoch more distant from 
the age of the Elephas Primogenius (mammoth) than that is 
from us.” A, R. Wallace declares that man “may even have 
lived in the Miocene or Eocene period.” Darwin is understood 
in his forthcoming work on the “ Descent of Man” to place the 
original progenitors of our race as far back as the Eocene (the 
lowest Tertiary). Dr. Morton, the American ethnologist, though 
not a believer in development, held the opinion that man is as 
old as the Eocene. 

Within the last few few years some discoveries have been 
made which go to confirm these conjectures. 

Notched and striated bones have been found both in the Plio- 
cene and Miocene ; and some who have studied them carefully 
think that the marks are to be attributed to human agency. 
Others take a different view of it ; and since it cannot be shown 
that these markings may not have been produced by inanimate 
agencies, or by carnivorous animals, they are considered of less 
weight than the flints in identifying the agency of man. 

M. Bourgeois has discovered in the lower Miocene what he 
believes to be flint implements. There is no doubt about the 
age of the deposits in which they are found. A question was 
raised as to their being the work of man. This, however, has 
been well settled in the affirmative by the testimony of Lartet 
Belgrand, Dupont, Mortillet, Worsaz, Valdemar Schmidt, and 
others. M. Cotteau says, “I have myself examined the speci- 
mens in the Museum St. Germain with a great deal of care, and 
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it seems to me impossible to ascribe to any other cause than 
that of intentional fracture the form of the little implements I 
had under examination.” Still, skepticism, loath to yield, has 
fixed upon another point. It is suggested that the flints may 
have fallen from the surface to the position which they now 
occupy ; and it cannot be satisfactorily shown, it is claimed, that 
such may not have been the case. 

In the vicinity of Aurillac, M. Tardy, an experienced geolo- 
gist, has found what he believes to be a flint implement in a 
conglomerate of the upper Miocene. I am not aware of there 
being any doubt as to the age of the stratum in which the flint 
was imbedded. The question in this instance has reference to 
whether the form was an accidental product, or the work of 
man. M. Rames, who is well acquainted with the geology of 
that region, does not believe in this specimen. M. de Mortillct, 
a high authority, has examined it, and pronounces it a genuine 
implement. M. M. Trutat and Cartailhac, the editors of “ Ma- 
tériaux pour |’ Histoire primitive et naturelle de l'Homme,” judg- 
ing from a “ well-made drawing,” coincide with Mortillet. MM, 
Roujou, who communicates the account of the discovery, is of 
the same opinion. It is too soon yet, however, to say in how 
many forms scientific skepticism may fasten itself upon this lit- 
tle fragment, eating out its authority for antiquity more effectu- 
ally, perhaps, than the flint has been defaced by the canker of 
time which has preyed upon its surface. 

Let no one suppose that the writer objects to this criticism. 
It is the salt of righteousness that saves the city from ruin. It 
is an indispensable part of the scientific method, and that which 
more than all else affords a rational warrant for our confidence 
in the results of science. The long gauntlet of knock-down 
criticism through which the evidence of man’s existence in the 
Post-Pliocene had to pass, before it obtained general acknowl- 
edgment by scientific men, must give strength: to our confi- 
dence in the evidence now that it has triumphed. The move- 
ment of discovery without critical supervision would be lawless 
indeed. We should think we were shooting forward with a bril- 
liant generalization, only to fetch up suddenly and then go back 
with the giddy whirl of reaction. Without searching scrutiny, 
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we should not be sure when science had made a step of perma- 
nent progress. 

In speaking of criticism, reference is had to that which is 
made in the spirit of science, and not that which is made in the 
interest of dogma in violation of every just sanction of our 
rational nature, 

Let the evidences of man’s existence in the Miocene be thor- 
oughly criticised, let use be made of every loophole large enough 
to admit a doubt; then, if the evidence should accumulate and 
conquer at last, we may feel confidence in the ground on which 
we stand. , 

It will be observed that the objections to the new discoveries 
concerning man in the Tertiary are similar to those which were 
made against the discoveries concerning man in the Post-Plio- 
cene; and, as then, so now there are some signs that criticism 
is beginning to relax. M. Raulin, who took ground in 1868 
against the discovery of M. Bourgeois, has recently announced 
a change in his views, believing now that “a species of man” 
existed in the Miocene. While the most of scientists still resist, 
there is evidently a drift of opinion in this direction. It is very 
different now from what it was when the evidences of man’s 
existence in the Post-Pliocene were begging for just considera- 
tion. The ice of dogma, both pseudo-scientific and theological, 
has been quite completely broken up within the domain of sci- 
ence, and cleared away, so that discoveries of this kind are far 
more likely than only ten years since to obtain the considera- 
tion they are entitled to, and pass at their real worth, 


ANTIQUITY OF THE TERTIARY MAN, 


Should it be proved that man lived as early as the middle of 
the tertiary, it would give him an antiquity of which we can 
form no just conception. The man who came at the close of 
the glacial drift into Europe lived in times quite modern com- 
pared with the men of the Miocene. What physical and organic 
changes have taken place since this earlier time! Europe has 
had two great continental periods, when the straits and chan- 
nels were obliterated, when islands became parts of the conti- 
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nent, and continents were joined together by dry land now 
hundreds of feet beneath the sea. The climate was hot, the 
plants and animals tropical in character, — now for the most 
part extinct. A gradual cooling of climate followed; then came 
a period of intense cold, and the formation of glacial drift. 
Warmth succeeded, and life returned during an interglacial 
epoch, after which a period of cold less intense than the first 
supervened, which in its turn came to an end, giving place to 
the slow evolution of those changes which followed the traces 
of his existence left by the man of Menchecourt and St. Acheul 
in the valley of the Somme (Lyell, Roujou). 

All these successive changes from the Miocene till now must 
have taken many thousands of centuries for their consumma- 
tion. 

The writer hazards something in publishing this brief review 
of the evidences of man’s antiquity without having the advan- 
tage of reference to Darwin’s forthcoming work on “The De- 
scent of Man,” But we may avail ourselves of that when it 
comes to hand. 

M. Hamy has just published a work on the Paleontology of 
Man (Précis de Paléontologie Humaine) in which he takes 
ground in favor of the existence of man in the lower Miocene. 
Perhaps the best résumé of the subject will be found in M. 
Gabriel de Mortillet’s “ Origine de Homme,” now in course of 
preparation, and soon to be published. 


A fitting sequel to the foregoing summary would be a chap- 
ter or two giving an outline of what is known to science up to 
the present time concerning those primitive people whose relics 
proclaim their great antiquity. 


Note. Sfontaneous Generation.— Since “Origin of Life” in March 
number of THE RADICAL was written, Dr. Frankland’has published an 
experiment of his own. He exposed the liquid in glass tubes to a tempera- 
ture of from 311° to 320° Fahrenheit. Five months afterward (24th Dec. 
last) two of the tubes were opened in the presence of Prof. Huxley and Mr. 
Busk. Dr. Frankland uses the language of Dr. Bastian to describe the 
optical appearance of the sediment; but he affirms that the movements 
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observed were obviously Brownian ; that is, motion pertaining to inanimate 
matter. He says, “There was not the slightest evidence of life in any of 
the particles.” When treated with hot concentrated sulphuric acid, and the 
temperature of the slide supporting the particles raised to 212° Farenheit, 
they behaved as dead, and not as living matter would. 

Dr. Bastian has replied. He claims that the cases are not similar, that 
Dr. Frankland’s results were unlike his own. He found his “spherical or 
ovoid spores” in the pellicle formed on the surface, and not in the sedi- 
ment, and he declares that on this alone has he “laid any stress as indica- 
tive of the presence of living things.” He adds, “The presence of mere 
particles, having a movement indistinguishable from Brownian movements, 
has never been adduced by me as evidence that living things had been 
evolved in a solution, although the representations of others would lead the 
public to believe that I have done so.” 

He acknowledges the correctness of Frankland’s microscopic observa- 
tions by recommending him to destroy the remaining tubes (which, like the 
two examined, are corroded) as of no value for an experiment of the kind. 
In a tube of his own, which with the contents behaved in a similar manner, 
he found no living things. 

Still “the doctors differ;” we shall have to wait a while longer. 





THE FIRE-BALLS OF JERUSALEM. 


N the year 70 of our era, the Roman Emperor Titus put the 

finishing touch upon the city of Jerusalem, which had been 
many times captured in previous ages. The soldiers, in a state 
of frenzy beyond imperial control, and at the peremptory order 
of their sovereign commander, set fire to the gates of the tem- 
ple. The combustible portions of the revered and magnificent 
edifice were soon in flames; and, though Titus Cesar did all in 
his power to stop the conflagration, as Julian Augustus, on a 
subsequent occasion, strove to check the burning of his fleet 
upon the Tigris, after having ordered the match to be applied, it 
was reduced to ashes, and a plow driven over its site to indi- 
cate its total demolition. Then was supposed to be verified the 

4 
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memorable remark that not one stone should be left here upon 
another that should not be thrown down. 

To teach us the nature of the famous fire-balls so often and 
so pertinaciously alluded to as miraculous, we may adduce the 
testimony of Amianus Marcellinus, the candid biographer of 
the Emperor Julian, and who, by some learned and pious Cath- 
olics, was deemed and pronounced a Christian, though he was 
a professed but impartial pagan, praising Julian’s meritorious 
actions and censuring his faults; also, that of Tacitus and Jose- 
phus, as cited by the erudite and comprehensive Michaelis. 

It seems that Julian undertook to have that temple rebuilt 
upon its former site; and he entrusted the superintendence of 
the enterprise to an intimate friend, named Alypius. Ami- 
anus says, “While Alypius, assisted by the governor of the 
province, was vigorously urging the work, terrific volleys of 
flame, repeatedly bursting forth near the foundations, rendered 
the place inaccessible to the workmen, who were as often 
scorched and burned ; and thus, the element persistently repel- 
ling them, the enterprise was abandoned.” 

Tacitus says that “the city of Jerusalem was built upon a sit- 
uation strongly fortified by nature, and was moreover defended 
by a mass of works which, even in a less advantageous position, 
would have rendered it respectable. Two hills of great height 
(Mount Zion and the Mount of the Temple, situated near each 
other in the southern part of Jerusalem) were entirely sur- 
rounded with walls, skillfully constructed and strengthened by 
numerous projections and fosses, which guarded against the 
attack of the besiegers in every direction. The temple itself 
was a kind of citadel, which also had walls still better con- 
structed and fortified; even the porches around the temple 
were excellent fortifications. Within the walls was a fountain 
which was never exhausted ; and there were also vast subter- 
ranean passages under the mountains, and pools and cisterns 
for containing rain-water.” 

These subierraneous vaults and cisterns must have been very 
considerable. They furnished water during the siege of Jeru- 
salem to eleven hundred thousand inhabitants, for whom the 
fountain of Siloam was not sufficient, and there could have been 
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no fall of rain in the interval; for the city was besieged from 
the month of April to. the month of August, a season of the 
year when it seldom rains at Jerusalem. The subterranean 
vaults served after, and even before, the return of the Jews 
from Babylon as places of concealment, not only for provisions, 
the oil, wine, and corn, but also for the treasures which had 
been kept in the temple. Josephus has related many circum- 
stances which show their extent. When Jerusalem was on the 
point of being taken by Titus, the leaders of the rebels, placing 
their last hope in these vast excavations, formed the project of 
concealing themselves there during the burning of the city, and 
until the departure of the Roman army. The greater part had 
not time to put this into execution; but one of them, Simon, 
the son of Giora, and some of his companions, having furnished 
themselves with provisions, and tools for piercing the earth, 
descended into this retreat. There he remained till Titus 
had departed for Rome; but, goaded by hunger, he suddenly 
emerged from the very place where the temple had stood, and 
appeared in the midst of the Roman guards. He was arrested, 
and conducted to Rome in triumph. His appearance led to the 
conclusion that other Jews might have chosen the same place 
of refuge: search was made, and a great number were found. 

It is probable that the greater part of these subterranean cav- 
ities were made in Solomon's time, when it was very customary 
to excavate the earth; scarcely any other date can be assigned 
tothem. At their return from exile, the Jews were too poor to 
undertake such works; and, though Herod in rebuilding the 
temple constructed some subterranean chambers, the haste in 
which this edifice was completed does not permit us to believe 
that these excavations were made in his time. Some were sew- 
ers; others served to conceal the immense treasures which 
Crassus had amassed by plunder twenty years before the war 
of the Jews, and which doubtless had been since replaced. 

The attempts of Julian to rebuild the temple, and the facts 
related by Amianus, coincide with the year 363. Between its 
destruction and this endeavor an interval of nearly three hun- 
dred years had elapsed, during which time the vaults, closed up 
by rubbish, had doubtless become filled with fixed, inflammable 
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air, as they might have been in a much shorter period. It is a 
fact becoming every day more known, that whenever vaults for 
a long time closed up have been opened, one of two things hap- 
pens: either the torches are extinguished, and the men faint and 
fall and soon die; or, if the air is inflammable, a small flame plays 
around the lamp, which extends and increases till it becomes a 
general conflagration, often followed by an explosion, and kills 
all who may be there. 

The workmen employed by Julian in digging reached the 
vaults beneath the temple. They took torches to examine 
them: the sudden flame drove back those who approached, deto- 
nations were heard, and the phenomenon was repeated every 
time that any one penetrated into these surcharged cavities. 
This explanation is confirmed by an account given by Josephus 
of an event very similar. Herod had heard that immense treas- 
ures were concealed in the tomb of David. He descended into 
it at night with some men who were in his confidence. In the 
first vault he found only jewels and garments ; but, wishing to 
penerate into the second vault, which had been closed a long 
time, he was driven back as soon as he opened it by the flames, 
which killed two of those who accompanied him. 

For quite a number of years, it has been known in our cen- 
tury that the gas styled fire-damp by miners consists almost 
solely of light carburetted hydrogen. The decomposition of 
vegetable matter generates it copiously in stagnant pools. In 
long shut-up vaults, caverns, mines, and even wells, it frequently 
forms in large quantities. It is highly inflammable; and with a 
certain proportion of atmospheric air it forms a compound which 
detonates powerfully by the contact of flame. This gas often 
issues in large quantity from between beds of coal, and by col- 
lecting in mines, owing to deficient ventilation, gradually min- 
gles with atmospheric air and forms an explosive and dangerous 
mixture. The first unprotected light which then approaches 
sets fire to the whole mass, and a dreadful explosion ensues. 
After a close and patient investigation resulted the safety-lamp, 
which, had it been known and used in the fourth century, and 
the origin as well as the nature of fixed air been understood, the 
enterprise of Julian would doubtless have succeeded. As it 
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was, however, ignorance and astonishment engendered the al- 
leged miracle, while science with us bursts the marvelous bub- 
ble. 

We are told that certain Jews, by means of this to them inex- 
plicable phenomenon, were converted to Christianity; but that 
the philosophical minds of the imperial pagan and his elegant 
historian were not so inconsistently affected. This account 
speaks volumes of the contexture of a miracle in the fourth cen- 
tury, and of the requisites to what is styled conversion. All 
that converted those Jews, if this statement be true, was the 
astonishment occasioned by repeated explosions of ignited car- 
buretted-hydrogen gas. We have now and then, even at this 
late day, instances more destructive, as to the number of lives 
lost, than was that in the time of Julian, 

“An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption,” all con- 
stituent parts of a subterranean gaseous explosion, are said by 
contemporary writers to have upset and scattered the new foun- 
dations of the temple. “There is not, in all antiquity,” says the 
Abbé de la Bléterie, “a better established fact.” He then enu- 
merates Rufinus, Theodoret, Sozomen, Socrates, Philostorgius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and Ambrose. “If one add to 
their testimony,” he continues, “that of Amianus, no one can 
dispute the fact without countenancing the most senseless his- 
torical pyrrhonism.” Nobody disputes the fact any more than 
they do the explosion in a coal-mine, or suffocation in a well. 
But neither Lardner nor Michaelis deigns to pronounce it a mir- 
acle, nor does Jerome seem to consider it worthy of even a mere 
mention. Let us coincide with the Abbé, that “nature is ever 
the resource of the incredulous.” 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
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THE RADICAL CLUB. 


HE February meeting of the Club was held on Monday, 
the 20th, at the house of John T. Sargent, in Chestnut 
Street. 

The Essay was read by C. A. Bartol, on the “Method of 
Character,” which he had prepared for the occasion. It filled 
an hour, and we are obliged to content ourselves with culling 
some of the salient paragraphs. To do justice to the Essay in 
an abstract is quite out of the question. 


I know not what divinity or divination, according to the Orientals, is in 
dreaming; but shortly after the meeting of the New-York Conference, last 
October, I dreamed —it was only a dream, I was not, in fact, there — of be- 
ing in a convocation discussing Jesus, till, as the air grew somewhat vexed 
with the battledoor and shuttlecock passing to and fro of his name, he 
himself, in my vision or dream, rose and said to the assembled company, 
“Touch me not.” What was meant originally by that seemingly rude re- 
pulse? Was he a ghost the hand would pass through? Did he reserve his 
first greeting for another? Or did he go on to say rather, “ The God I as- 
cend to is yours as much as mine. Let me alone; the time to dote on me is 
past.” This was the topmost round of Christ’s character; one step above 
self-sacrifice on the cross, self-abnegation after the crucifixion Not that he 
would disparage his aim. He knew and asserted that he was a showing of 
God, but, having shown him, would retire. What appearance on the stage 
could match such self-withdrawal? He was a medium whose virtue is to 
display the object —if I may take so trivial a figure — like the window you 
pass by in the evening on the street yonder, where no window, nothing but 
the entry lamp is to be seen. You cannot see the Master whose mastery is 
perfect to reveal, behind, within the all-informing soul; as you do not notice 
much the man who unveils a picture in some great cathedral, to be the valet 
of its Beauty the business of his life. This temper of self-renunciation 
Jesus hinted not at the close only, but throughout his career, resenting being 
called good — willing anybody should speak against 47m, but not against the 
Holy Ghost. As the absence of his statue brought Brutus to mind, Christ 
was manifest less in his advent than his exit. His arrest of us is — paradox 
of beauty —his refusing to be stopped with. We have Jesus only in being 
issed on by him; and to worship him or abide in him asa Finality, if i 
e orthodexy, is nevertheless infidelity and rejection of Christianity, the 
fetichism he abjures, and flat contradiction of his own bidding. To make 
him an idol is to lose him altogether. 


] 
] 
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O fond believer, in your so tight grasp of your Lord, you miss him. Only 
your light touch of him, feeling after what he stood for, can appropriate hime 
“Let me alone,” he says, to those who would still hang upon him. Tis no 
peculiarity of his. Of all true regard for friend or fellow-creature, the 
proof is not gross demonstration, but delicacy, penetrating through the 
outward form and bearing, to what they mean and are missionaries of. 
When Montaigne says, “I offer myself faintly and bluntly to him whose I 
most effectually am,” he puts a good understanding before any kiss or ca- 
ress ; and to every ecclesiastical sentimentalist Jesus gives this tonic: Live 
not for me, but the objects I lived for ; love not me as you do the righteous 
will. O flatterer of the Lord, Jesus is too busy for your adulation. He 
cannot wait up there to smell this everlasting smoke of your incense. 
“Don’t keep me,” he says, “and I must not detain you. My business is to 
forward these goods I am trusted with. Have I introduced you to God? 
Let me stand aside. Engage in and enjoy the conversation ! ” 

With that sublime soul to put one’s end above one’s self, then, is the 
method of character. Do your work, and divert attention from your hand 
init. The fine actor —what makes him, but to be lost in the personage he 
represents ; orator in the theme of his discourse; singer in the melody he 
chants ; poet in the verse he writes ; every artist, builder, agent, in the busi- 
ness heaven sends him on! What does Michael Angelo know of bending 
his neck out of joint painting the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel? What does 
John the Baptist resolve himself into but a voice in the wilderness, as Gar- 
rison did in the land slavery was making a worse desert? Why did John 
Brown think the sovereign State of Virginia and the whole South no dispro- 
portionate antagonist, but that his cause was more than union or nation ? 
The best work everywhere is that of those absorbed in it, like the silk-worm 
in the cocoon it weaves for its shroud; the bee lost in the heart of the flower 
it sucks, and then, as my honey-merchant told me, like other devotees, 
killed, suffocated for his pains; the coral insect, continent builder, in the 
rocky reef. To be great for a man is to note and hit the distinction between 
being a tool and an instrument. What is the captain with his plume, the 
general, president, king, Bismark in Germany, Grant in America, but that? 
Self-oblivior is God’s remembrance. The glass of admiring eyes is a fra- 
gile preserver ; service of your kind a safe the last fire will not crumble! 
“That is a Raphael,” we say of the picture on the wall. Is Raphael in it 
at full length? No: figures of others, the Holy Family, angels that stoop, 
or cherubs that peep. “That is Beethoven,” —’tis an orchestra playing his 
symphonies, till his bronze fades from your misty eyes. ‘That is Shakes- 
” — yes, most hid when most revealed ; less apparent in the self-refer- 
ring sonnets than in the disinterested plays, all the dramatis persone but 
the lines and angles to measure his immense personality, —a dwarf in the 
incidents of his biography, a seraph that soars and sings in his immortal 
lines. If you know how fine you write, you are second-rate. You have no 
business to be so smart; the great author never reflects on the grandeur of 
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his page. So Jesus says, “ Not me, but my purpose, my method, my direc- 
tion, my affection for God and man: in these my mission is fulfilled ; the 
New Jerusalem has many avenues; arrive at your station how you will, | 
am content.” 

But, you ask, has not his character another side? What shall be said of 
his conscious exaltation? “The Light of the World,” “I and my Father 
are one,” “the Good Shepherd,” “ Follow me,” “ Which of you accuseth me 
of sin?” in such phrases what singular and unparalleled self-respect! Yes: 
but no self-interest. He is the illustrator; his word the illustration of some- 
thing deeper than he. He would have us follow him as we follow a demon- 
stration in geometry on the blackboard, as we follow a guide up the Alps or 
into the Adirondacks ; not for the guide, but for the demonstration or the view. 
Such is the only following Jesus asks; not for his own honor, but for the 
common weal. We follow that in him which says, “ Touch me not;” and, 
like those men of Galilee gazing up after him into heaven, find ourselves in 
the infinite unseen, where, somehow, he is still. Jesus would have us not 
for his servants, but for his friends: whither he has gone we can follow him. 
Jesus speaks of the glory he had before the world was: is it not what we 
call the ideal? He grew, says Luke. Did he ever get his growth? That 
were the end of him! Do you not deny his immortality when you disown his 
progress? His was the ideal method; but are we bound to his ideal? 
Rather, is there not one ideal for him and us; and are not society, state, 
church, the household we live in, as well as stars that shine over us, mem- 
bers of God? By the laws of life we reach him, over every causeway that 
is portion of himself. I put myself, says our cear friend, Mr. Abbot, squarely 
outside of Christianity. That, were it psychologically possible, were to be, 
so far as Christianity is anything, outside of God. There is no such thing 
as a “Come-outer.” We are all Stay-inners, and in some sense Christian; 
we are inside of all human life. Purely individual we cannot be. In every 
man is an ideal greater than any man, and than all men. Of all excellence 
this ideal property is the last touch and first breath. Nothing so small or 
low it does not bend to, or bend to itself. Who accomplishes most, he that 
sets himself doggedly to work, or he that opens his faculties to be blown 
upon from above, and plants them in the river of God, as the miller makes 
breeze and waterfall turn his vans and wheels to more account than any 
crank under his hands? This vision, let me protest, is not for show, like the 
gilt pipes on the old organs, but for use. The soldier in our war had it, who, 
burning and perishing wih thirst, refused to touch the officer’s canteen lest 
the blood from his bins lip might spoil it for the other men. When the 
English collier in his bucket with the broken rope cries, “ From under” to 
those at the bottom; when the French soldier begs the surgeon to keep his 
ether for those worse wounded, and stifles his own cry of pain with his 
bloody handkerchief; when the American acrobat, dying on the stage to 
which he has fallen, is the only man who looks out for the safety of the 
trembling giz! left on the trapeze ; when the conductor runs forward on the 
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track of a Western railroad to save a little child, clears death by a hair’s 
breadth, and goes on punching tickets, —each one saw, with more or less 
clearness, the something higher than mere living. Relinquishment is pos- 
session; and death can mortgage life eternal. 
God can take care of his property; but Calvin’s God is Saturn over again, 
devouring his own children. ’Tis the beggar with whom the seeker after 
the Holy Grail shares his crust. When it was proposed in a convention to 
resolve Christianity into love to God and man, it was objected that this is 
the end to which Christianity is the means. But as we learn to vote by vot- 
ing, walk by walking, swim by swimming, so I know no way to love God and 
man but by loving them. When we talk of intuition, we are told that we 
deceive ourselves, not considering it is never pure but there goes with it a 
process of experience and reasoning; mere intuition would be a “ Barme- 
cide feast.” But the eyesight itself is never pure. It involves a process of 
experience and reasoning to measure size and distance. The reasoning is 
in either case rapid as lightning, so that we cannot go back on it; but is it 
not an ingenuity more nice than wise for even a metaphysician like Spencer 
or Mill to deny it is a true beholding? So when the soul’s consciousness 
of God and immortality is called a loose use of words, to be discarded for 
the proposition that God is knowable only after a yet unfinished scientific 
proof, we answer, if intuition is anything, it is part of science,—a mode 
of knowledge. But, God being our relation and we his, unless we have 
some conscience or consciousness of God, how know him at all? An object 
out of us we may know by proof to the senses, but not one in us, and which 
our whole being is in. The strict correctness of saying “conscious of God” 
lies in the fact that there is no boundary between him and us. Immortality 
is present. We are not going to be immortal unless we are so. We were 
shocked at Chief-Justice Taney for affirming from the Supreme Bench that 
the negro in this country had no rights that white men were bound to 
respect. Yet what was his decision but part of the larger decision that 
mankind has no rights which God is bound to respect, that he would be 
justified in purely arbitrary dealing with this corrupt race? Nay: we have 
claims on our Father which he will own and never deny. Has the child 
yonder there in his cradle no claim on you because it is ignorant and weak? 
Reverertly, but firmly, I ask God to justify to me my existence and my 
nature, to compensate me for loss, and console me for grief; and he who 
did not resent Job’s expostulation will not condemn my demand, but in time 
or in eternity will satisfy me that his creation was wisdom. 


The discussion was opened by Mr. WEIss, who said: I think sometimes 
that the pure intellect of a man, or perhaps it would be safer to say his un- 
derstanding, which makes deductions from experimental observation, is 
tempted to conclude that the struggle for life, or Mr. Darwin’s principle of 
natural selection, subsists in this matter of immortality. One of the leg- 
acies of modern science to man is that surmise which infests him every now 
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and then that the best livers, the most thoroughly rounded people in every 
sense, are those which nature picks out to survive the death of the body for 
a purpose not yet known, but existing in the divine intelligence ; and there 
is a certain feeling that the divine economy conspires with that, such as we 
perceive prevailing in the present aspects of all things. We are cajoled into 
fancying for awhile that that analogy passes by some aerial pontoon the 
abyss of the grave, and furnishes some future hopes of good, by means 
of the most veteran minds, and that the rest fall off, —that thousands and 
millions of years of barbarism that succeeded to the reign of the mammoth, 
thus fell off into nonentity and annihilation, and that the divine mind through- 
out all those epochs, by tentative processes, was slowly feeling its way 
towards that race of men and women which should embody that aboriginal 
idea of natural selection and furnish him with his souls. I will tell you what 
extricates me from that idea, for I consider it to be an idea that is fatal to the 
development of mankind, fatal to the development of the most insignificant 
as well as the most glorious of God’s creatures, utterly destructive to any 
sentiment of paternity or personality of the divine intelligence, fatal and 
arrogant, and threatening to establish a hiceous aristocracy of intellect and 
virtue. One recollects what Abraham Lincoln said, who had a very rare 
intuitive ability, — for I must insist on continuing to use that word intuition, 
though I believe in experimental observation, —that rare intuitive, some- 
times called metaphysical ability. He was asked one day if he believed in 
the immortality of the soul, and he pondered, and turning, simply said, “ All, 
or none.” And that, it seems to me, is just the redemption of mankind; 
that it is the salvation of men and women to believe that. I don’t care what 
you call it; whether you call it an induction from a long series of experi- 
mental facts, or whether you call it the original form of mind, or an immedi- 
ate touch of divine presence. I think if we cling to that fact, to that 
intuitive sense of the divine meaning in making men and women, we shall 
find that we extricate ourselves from that surmise derived from modern sci- 
ence, by the help of the principle of that paper which has just been read to 
us, which contains so many points, which was so bristling with fine turns 
and delicate phrases like that “ Self-oblivion is God’s remembrance,” that 
we hardly know where to take it up; yet out of the whole of it comes that 
perception that the totality of a person’s character is equivalent to personal 
immortality and the proof of personal continuance, and that we are just as 
likely to find a thoroughly rounded and symmetrical soul in some heathen 
proximity and neighborhood as we are in this room. And anything short 
of that is going to undermine, faster than science can work above ground or 
underneath it, our faith in man, and our faith in God, and our razson d'etre, 
our reason for being here at all. Anything short of that makes it impossi- 
ble for you with all your intelligence to account for the fact that you sit in 
this room, and that we feel each other’s presence across the room, and that 
by having come here to sit together we flow instantly though invisibly into 
a very fine and deep perception that our presence is nothing but the outpost 
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of God in the room, and that when our intuition speaks to us of personal 
continuance for all or none, it is God furnishing us with his countersign ; 
and we pass to and fro across that frontier which science declares to be im- 
passable — we pass to and fro as a bird crosses a hedge or goes through the 
densest thicket without touching twig or bole, by that fine intuition of flying 
which causes him to escape all obstruction and to come through again into 
the clear air. So it seems sometimes as if one would not come out on the 
other side of the jungle through the thick-set growth existing within, and as 
if there could not be another side to it and the light and air beyond — yes, 
the sun and the moon, and a heaven full of stars beyond the jungle. I say 
in our high moments, when we recover ourselves from the arrogance of petty 
facts which seek to limit us and restrain our personality, and free ourselves 
from the idiosyncrasies and conceits which make us nothing better than a 
herd of chimpanzees with their domination over us, we resume ourselves 
and pass that jungle without knowing it, by that feeling which comes down 
out of heaven. Yet I know that it is dere, not elsewhere; it is not that 
feuseits, —the other side. But it is all that divine perception which is made 
up of observation and of intuition, that irresistible, far-reaching, and per- 
sonal consciousness, which is our perception of the divine. And character 
serves as a proof of this because it is totality of living. It is not knack or 
talent, it is not your capacity for making a statement, it is not my capacity 
for thinking an argument, it is not Bartol’s exquisite capacity for those nice 
and fine comparisons, it is not your preference for the struggle of entering 
intoa great reforming issue; it is that fact which makes all those things 
possible when the time comes and the man or woman comes; it is that part 
of the most despised, humblest, modestest soul now breathing in six and 
thirty states which makes God’s heroism through him, perhaps, if he may 
be elected, possible. The elements of personal character in a thoroughly 
rounded individual start from a supremacy of a natural sense penetrating all 
talents, reforming and reconstructing the inside and the outside of a man, 
so that it is possible for God to make use of him as his postern into the 
finite. This is the way I extricate myself from that film or nebula which 
the vast accumulating facts of science throw around my mind. 

Mr. Potter said he. was very glad to hear the point brought out so fully 
that the great power of character is personality, and, whatever it be, that it 
does not lie in our surroundings or in that which we inherit, but in personal 
force. Yet he thought there was a little defect, if he might use the word, in 
presenting the character of Jesus in rather too passive an attitude. He 
thought it was not the stream after all that does all the work. The mill has 
to be planted in the stream and worked by a miller; so Jesus planted him- 
self in this great stream of divinity and used the current. He believed 
they were too apt to forget the tremendous energy and masculinity of Jesus’ 
nature, and that there was an inclination frequently manifested to take the 
Fourth Gospel account of him, which represents him as a passive medium, 
rather than that of the others in which he appears more as an original and 
active personal energy. 
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Mr. LONGFELLOw had no doubt that the only way to the real knowledge 
of spiritual realities is this method of character. The answer to these 
questions is to be found in the highest moments of the best men, in the 
highest moments. of every man. The moments which are sometimes called 
visionary are in truth the moments of viston. The hours of intellectual 
insight, of moral elevation, of unselfish love, afford the experiences which 
are the foundation of our knowledge of spiritual things. The inquirer who 
would pursue the scientific method must accept these experiences, rightly 
studied and reported, as the facts which are to form the basis of his theory. 
They indicate the law he is seeking. But the scientist never accepts a 
physical fact upon the mere authority of another, but always verifies it by 
his own experiment if possible. So it is by no authority, but by our own 
spiritual experience alone, that we can really have assurance of God, love, 
duty ; of that immortality which is not a future fact, but an inherent quality 
of our ideal life. 

Mr. Wasson had not heard the essay, and spoke in some uncertainty 
concerning the previous course of the conversation. He thought that what 
Mr. Abbot called “intuitionalism” might be vindicated on Mr. Darwin’s 
ground as well as upon another. Mr. Darwin thinks that the instinctive 
knowledge of bees and birds is the result of experience transmitted and 
gradually accumulating through untold periods of time. This knowledge, 
though thus acquired, has now become a part of the very blood and bone. 
Bees have “innate ideas,” whether men do or not. Nature’s instruction 
becomes itself the nature of those who are taught by it. Now man comes 
at the end of the ascending series, and embodies in his mental structure 
the results of all experience acquired since there were sentient creatures on 
the earth. Mr. Wasson could not conceive why his intelligence alone 
should be hollow, without inborn, positive contents. 

Remarks were also made by Mrs. Cheney, Mr. Hallowell, Mr. Powell, 
Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Hatch; and the discussion was closed by Dr. Bartol, 
who said that if he were in doubt whether he drew his being from an inf- 
nite Being, or that he himself were to exist forever, he would take the first 
if he were driven to make the choice. 
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ANNIE BECKETT. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


III. 
The Higher Vocation. 
I T was a delightful afternoon in mid-winter. There had been a heavy fall 















of snow the day before, that had continued far into the night. But as 
morning dawned the sun burst cheerily forth, and soon a serene blue sky, 
flushed with golden promise, bended high over the clean, snow-clad city. 
At noon all the eaves were dropping their trickling pearls. Snow-slides from 
house-tops chimed with the busy clang of shovels as they fell with a dull, 
clod-like fall on the pavements below. Sleigh-bells, and merriment of team- 
sters, and laughter of boys watching the narrow escape of the passers by, 
all added their share to the life and music of the street. 

My philosopher was sitting near the window in his attic study. The only 
furniture the room contained consisted of a stove, the chair he occupied, 
and a rough pine desk on which lay some scattered sheets of manuscript 
and a few books. Into this apartment no one but himself ever entered. No 
one but the landlord knew by whom it was occupied. His indulgent wife 
had long suspected that he had some such haunt somewhere, but had for- 
borne to say more than that she expected he would come up missing some 
day, and she would have to institute a search to recover his dead body. 
What sort of a “philosopher’s den” would be unsealed she would venture 
only to surmise. But this was always spoken in the presence of a third 
party, and with a smile, as though she did not quite mean it. 

For some months my philosopher had been possessed with a notion that 
he could write a poem. The great poem—the /ru/y great poem—had 
never yet been written! None, at least, had ever come under his observa- 
tion that satisfied his soul’s craving. Yet he was by no means disposed to 
undervalue the great poets. This he would insist upon. At the same time 
there was “ringing in his soul a melody yet unwritten, a grand pean to the 
universe, such as no mortal had conceived and wrought out in poetic form.” 
He had never himself traced a line of it. Though often tempted to the 
verge of the action, always his pen would drop from his hand. The fair, 
unstained page was tremulous and musical. Written words were a sacri- 
lege did they not hold and breathe forth the divine original, — the soul’s 
grand, unutterable acclaim! This trembling on the brink of execution, this 
faltering before a mighty theme, had long mocked him as his fatality. So 
that he had come indeed to regard such affronts of fate as the benignant, 
providential care of the Muse. “ Rather than dishonor thee,” he would 
exclaim, “let me die as all have done, and leave the universe unsung. Doth 
it not sing itself? Who shall translate thy beauty into speech? AH!” 
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One needed to hear him utter this last word to catch the twofold fecling of 
despair and joy it conveyed, — despair of ever looking upon ¢he great poem 
as upon an accomplished fact ; joy in possessing the divine ideal that ray. 
ished his being. 

It should be added that, although he sagely held that silence was ever 
silver, unless speech were golden, he heeded his own admonition only when 
tempted to undertake that sole uzwritable poem. For he was “a frequent 
dabbler in sma// verse,” as he was not unwilling to confess. But only for 
amusement, only to while away a leisure hour, — 


** The idle singer of an empty day.” 


He never dignified his verse by calling it poesy. He cared not for it 
indeed, in any way. Only he wox/d scribble with a stump of a lead pencil; 
erase poor words and find better ones ; read a verse aloud, wonder if it was 
melodious, think it was, and then think it was not; recast the whole; expe- 
rience exquisite delight over some single line, wonder how it was he fell 
from such sublime heights to the low prose of the next, when both lines 
were written under one and the same inspiration; and, finally, utterly dis- 
gusted with the entire business of poetizing itself, betake himself to his 
solid studies and philosophical speculations, tossing the unlucky and 
unpromising manuscript upon a grim heap of like rubbish long time 
accumulating in one corner of the room. He could never quite bring him- 
self to burn what he had written; for he distrusted his moods. The time 
might come when from that discarded pile of “stuff” in the corner he (or 
some one) would pluck pearls of great price. He therefore not infrequently 
cast in that direction a look of expectancy. 

It was at a moment like this that I have now introduced him to the read- 
er’s attention. The first hours of the afternoon had worn away, and still the 
sun was warm, and the air, as he opened the window, rushed in with such 
pure, sweet, spring-like invitation, it made him restive as a prisoned bird. 
He must escape from philosophy, poesy, and gain the solacing companion- 
ship of nature. 

Soon upon the crowded street, he sauntered leisurely down to the Chelsea 
Ferry, .and crossed on the boat then leaving to the opposite landing. 

What had induced him to wander towards that region he could not divine. 
Never there before, having no acquaintance residing there, it was not for 
some little time that he could recall the passing thought that must have 
quietly directed his steps. Gradually it came to him that, one time or 
another, his eye had detected some green slopes of unsettled pasture, some- 
where “over in Chelsea” (so some one had informed him), where cattle were 
grazing. At that season they must be covered with hard crusts of snow. 
Was he bound for those open fields? The idea was not displeasing. He 
would say that he was so bound, and seek them. He raised his eyes, but 
nothing like open ground was visible. He would saunter on, and take the 
chances, as all good voyagers do whose mission is one of discovery. 
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Beyond the city limits, out on the open road, over the fence on either 
side, the crust on the snow was yet hard enough to bear the weight of a man. 
But the surface was glassy, and on venturing upon it one must needs have a 
sharp stick. My philosopher always carried a cane. With his dull knife he 
managed to haggle the end of it to a point. Thus armed, he climbed over 
the stone wall, and made his way across the shining field. Bearing round 
to the right, after passing two or three walls, he came again upon the out- 
skirts of the city. He had entered a plot of ground which was evidently a 
garden, though of considerable dimensions. It contained numerous fruit- 
trees, grape-vines, and smaller shrubs. At the farther end was a stately 
but unpretentious building. Though without much ornament, it seemed to 
him to have a most imposing appearance, and he concluded that this fine 
effect was wholly due to the perfection of its proportions. He was standing 
on an eminence that overlooked the country far to the west where the sky 
was red. Looking up and down in either direction, he could see small 
towns and spots of woodland relieving the monotonous snowy expanse. 
The outlines of a river frozen over could be traced from village to village 
winding through the valley. 

Long he gazed into the western sky, until the glow of the sun above the 
horizon paled, and he felt the chill of night creeping over him. 

Hard by where he was standing there was a heap of snow curiously wrought 
into shape like an arm-chair with a reclining back and a place for one’s feet. 

Until that moment, when he turned to leave, he had been oblivious of this 
hospitality some human hand had striven to bestow, vying with nature for 
a wayfarer’s thanksgiving. 

“ What a fool am I,” quoth he. “Forever looking afar, I miss the provi- 
dence at my feet.” And he walked up to the snow-chair. 

“’Tis the work of the children in the house,” said he, gaily; “I must 
make a trial of their handiwork before I go — that’s certain.” 

Resting back in its cold but kindly embracing arms, he could still see the 
faint glow above the horizon, and trace the scenery down the valley. 

He could write’a poem in a place like that! But he dismissed the thought, 
lest he should prove himself zo poet by confessing to himself that he was 
dependent on such external helps, when ‘Ze poem “never yet written” was 
to be a faithful transcript of the glory within the soul. 

He had involuntarily taken out pencil and paper. But before he could 
replace them in his pocket he heard merry voices and creaking steps ap- 
proaching on the icy snow. He had not time to move ere the cry was 
raised, “I will be there first,” and a young girl with flowing curls had 
flung herself into his lap, and sprang forth with a scream. 

He was surrounded at once by a group of startled maidens, who, in spite 
of their astonishment, could not repress a laugh at the expense of their fair 
comrade, who by her clever feat in distancing them all had met with so 
unexpected an encounter. 

“1 went right into his lap!” said she; and they all laughed. 
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“Who are you?” said another, addressing my very much-bewildered phi- 
losopher. 

The circumstance of his presence there was easily explained, and the 
affright of the girls soon ebbed away. 

“Who are you?” he asked in turn. 

“We are girls, and we live in that house,” one replied, smiling archly. 

“ Did you build this chair ?” 

“Yes, yes: we made it with our own hands. It is six weeks old. And 
we think it will last until doomsday — z¢s doomsday.” 

“Do you live in that house? Are you sisters?” 

“Truly, sir, we are.” 

“What is the name of your parents?” 

“We have but one parent,—a mother, sir,¥ responded one gravely, but 
in a manner that provoked a smile from her companions, 

“ And what may her name be?” 

“Her name is Mrs. Beckett, sir.” 

“ Beckett— Annie Beckett?” quoth my philosopher, rising upon his feet 
and assuming an attitude of unfeigned astonishment. 

“Why, sir, do you know her?” cried one; and then all the others, crowd- 
ing about him, eagerly repeated the question, until he was quite confused. 

“Ts she the Annie Beckett who once lived on —— Street?” 

“The same, sir, the very same,” replied two or three, speaking together. 
And then they whispered to each other, “ He does know her.” 

“Ts that her house?” he asked, looking up with astonishment. 

“Yes: her house—our house. We all own it. We all moved there from 
where we were living over in Boston. Some one died, and a great fortune 
came to her, and so she adopted all seven of us, built that house, and we’re 
all living there geen. You must come and go in with us. I’m sure she 
will be glad to see you.” 

“Certainly, I will go in with you. I shall be very glad to see your vies. 
We are old acquaintances. You have a fine garden here, I should judge.” 

“Oh, yes, sir; it’s as nice as itcan be. And we all work in it, and like 
to. All any man has ever done is to dig up the ground.” 

“ Some of us like to, Sue; and then others don’t, you know,” spoke up 
one of the girls, a roguish light playing in her eyes. 

“T don’t like the weeding part,” said another. 

“Nor I potato-hoeing,” said a third. 

“ And I hate to pick currants,” drawled the fourth. 

“And I hate the whole thing,” said another, with energy. “I do what 

have to do, as I do all other disagreeable things, from a strict sense of 
duty.” Whereupon there was a burst of laughter, and a general exclama- 
tion of “Oh, yes!” “Certainly!” and “To be sure!” 

So, merrily chatting, they conducted my philosopher to the house. 

Although he did not fail to note their mirthful ways and sayings, his mind 
was chiefly busy with thoughts of the singular fortune which had now, for 
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the third time, brought him into the presence of Annie Beckett. Each 
occasion had presented her in the light of an advanced phase of experience. 
The career of the woman was remarkable, and so was his meeting with her 
at such intervals of years, and always so unexpectedly. Had he been pre- 
possessed by some sky-born doctrine of affinity, he might have been led to 
distrust his heart’s content with the loving little woman he so often left at 
home happy and cheerful in her day’s work; he might have suspected, at 
least, whether Mrs. Annie Beckett and himself were not somehow and for 
some inscrutable providential purpose caught in the coils of a common and 
sacred fate. Stranger things have happened. But no such delusion could 
receive color from aught to be witnessed in the behavior of Annie. Her 
poor, good-for-nothing, dead Philander had never vacated the throne of her 
affections. Although she wasfed few moments in anticipation, the thought 
of their union and felicity, “postponed” to the future life, was a reality no 
event had fora moment disturbed. The serenity which ennobling expec- 
tancy fashions for all rested upon her features, warding off intrusion. Her 
love for the departed, as the reader is aware, was sustained by no small sti- 
pend of faith in the re-creative, transforming power of human nature. “It 
was of so exalted a kind,” quoth my philosopher, “that it went hand in hand 
with the great loving purposes of the universe itself.” 

From the recess of a window Mrs. Beckett had witnessed the whole scene 
inthe garden. And, as the party neared the honse, she readily recognized 
the intelligent face of her old friend, so little change was discernible in his 
appearance, even after an interval of twelve years. 

He was ushered into the large drawing-room, where she stood waiting to 
receive him. Her greeting was most cordial. ; 

The girls, having duly presented their stranger, vanished. 

Time had more visibly dealt with Mrs. Beckett than it had with my 
philosopher. A great and improving change had passed over her. Very 
little did she resemble the robust, plain, matter-of-fact, business woman, 
with her crimson face and brawny arm, whom he had seen for the first time 
standing upon the platform of a railway car, clinging for dear life to “bag 
and baggage.” 

His first words were, “Can it be possible that this is the lady” — 

“Whose intrusion you forebore to resent?” said she, cutting short his 
sentence. 

“Do not mention it. I was very happy” — 

“Well, let bygones be bygones. You will be seated. Your stroll into 
this neighborhood, since you have found your way here to my house, gives 
me much pleasure. I shall be happy to introduce to you the young ladies 
with whom you already have a slight acquaintance.” 

“Yes, certainly. They surprised me in my trespass upon their property. 
They appear to enjoy these spring-like winter days.” 

“Oh, yes; as soon as they are home from school, if the day is only toler- 
ably pleasant, they get on their rubber boots and take their romp.” 
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Their conversation for a time was of trivial importance. The: situation 
of both parties, indeed, was somewhat embarrassing. 

My philosopher, instead of meeting either the hard-working woman he 
had first encountered, brooding over her own experiences, absorbed in her 
own personal history, and freely relating most common-place details, taking 
into her intimacy even the chance-met stranger ; or the busy, self-forgetting 
reformer of a most unpromising neighborhood, striving to uplift the unfor- 
tunate, vicious, and ignorant, by personal appeal and self-sacrificing exam- 
ple, doling out her life on a plane below her natural tastes and aspirations 
for the sake of raising some to a higher sphere, — instead of either of these 
two characters, there stood before him a lady tastefully attired, quiet and 
unobtrusive in her manner, presenting in every respect the appearance of a 
person of culture and refinement. Her hazel eyes beamed with surpassing 
intelligence. Her bounteous snow-white hair, brushed plainly back, revealed 
a broad, compact forehead, on which the eye could rest with delight, as upon 
the abode of intellect. One looks into the face of woman for heart. If he 
discover mind as well, if his thought be pure, the joy he feels is the ecstasy 
of beholding a perfect work. When mind and heart dwell together, beauty 
is the offspring. Mrs. Beckett’s features were not regular. My philosopher 
could not say whether her nose was straight or hooked. He declared that 
it had a “clean cut,” a “look like maintaining its own dignity, yet in most 
amicable relations with lip and chin, —those lower features preserving also 
their own character of nobility, and of reciprocal sentiment.” 

“ Some faces are merely a jumble of features,” said he. “ No artist would 
so imperil his fame as to attempt to fashion them in clay, or paint them on 
canvas. They mean nothing as parts, or as a whole. If ever cast in a 
mould, they came nigh running each into the other as they cooled, and 
narrowly escaped a blank.” 

I suppose that he meant to affirm by this remark that the face of Anrie 
Beckett had suffered from no such indifferentism. What precise change her 
features had undergone he could not say. But that they were fashioned 
anew he was very sensible. 

On her part, it is undoubtedly true that Mrs. Beckett had welcomed and 
was entertaining a man for whom she had a very high regard, but of whom 
she actually knew nothing. She had not to her knowledge met him since 
the day of their journey together twelve years ago. The remembrance of 
that occasion must have been embarrassing. She had wished that bygones 
might be bygones. But it was hardly possible for her thus to rule the past 
out of the present. A difficult achievement at any time, it must be con- 
fessed, for almost any one; very difficult in her case, since her only claim to 
an acquaintance with my philosopher rested upon that single bygone event. 

But doubt and hesitancy did not long control her. Culture had not inter- 
fered with her natural decision of character. She could still recognize the 
present fact, and upon that act freely. 

So, after their few first rambling remarks, she had quite recovered her 
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proper self, and was able to conduct the conversation with purpose and with 
spirit. Frank and direct as ever, her first step was to put her guest at ease 
by affording him the opportunity for a satisfactory introduction of himself. 
He would feel at home, then, and she would discover the bent of his mind. 

Turning toward him with a pleasant smile, she said, — 

“TI beg to inquire a little concerning yourself. I believe I do not even 
know your name. I so monopolized your attention when we first met, that, 
had you been disposed, you were not able to furnish me with the first word 
of your own personal history. I intuitively recognized in you at the time 
one who was friendly to strangers, and carried away with me the impression 
that you were of a philosophizing mood. I have always remembered you. 
I should have known you had we met this second time in whatever part of 
the world.” 

My philosopher, though for a moment confused by the thought of having 
to give an account of himself, regained his usual composure, and, taking up 
her last sentence, remarked that he had tracked her by merest accident to 
her residence in Street. He knew of her entire career in that neigh- 
borhood, and applauded it. He had that day by another accident quite as 
remarkable discovered her present abode. If he had been surprised at find- 
ing her located in the former place, he now hardly knew what to think. As 
for himself, his name was . He had no personal history that could 
be of any special interest to any one, — unless the person was his wife, who 
was even then, doubtless, awaiting his return home, wondering who or what 
had detained him so long. As to being a philosopher, he was anything but 
that. His friends sometimes addressed him in that vein, but more in good- 
humored derison than otherwise. If he was honest, he should say that he 
was a professional loafer, — one who loafed about the world, not purpose- 
lessly, perhaps, but with little outcome from the business to himself or oth- 
ers. If to have a mania for solving the great problem of existence was equiv- 
alent to being a philosopher, possibly he might be set down in that category. 

My philosopher, expressing himself thus, was quick to detect the grati- 
fied response his words were awakening in the face of his hostess. She 
interrupted him, saying, — 

“T have come to believe him the true philosopher who can say in truth 
that he does not think he has grasped the secret of the universe. In this 
age of ‘systems,’ of science, and positive philosophies, I am delighted 
whenever I meet or hear of one who is profound enough to write his specu- 
lations upon a slate, so that they may at any time be erased with a sponge.’ 

“You are a skeptic, then.” 

“Oh, not by any means: the skeptics are those who are doubtful of the 
facts of being unless they are authenticated by revelation, or demonstrated 
by science. I implicitly trust in sight. Seeing is knowing. What mankind 
has intuitively affirmed cannot be set aside without condemning human 
nature as a gross fraud upon itself. Adrift from that, 1 know not what 
standpoint or anchor we have.” 
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“Quite true. I am giad to hear you speak so. But, at the same time, we 
like to have these intuitions confirmed by philosophy or science.” 

“TI would say, rather, that we like to be sure of our philosophy and the 
facts of our experience, by reconciling ¢em with our intuitions. Were the 
case as you state it, we were skeptics indeed.” 

“ You are right, I confess.” 

It may be said that the two were now fairly introduced to each other. Mrs. 
Beckett inquired no further as to his personal history. Their conversation was 
limited to questions of science, the different philosophies, books, and authors, 
His surprise increased as they proceeded. Her intimate acquaintance with 
the best literature, her brilliant and appreciative criticisms, were quite be- 
yond anything he had looked for, or could have expected to hear from any 
woman whatsoever. He had often told me that women were universally 
given over by the Almighty to some peculiar kink of the mind which always 
vitiated their every attempt at calm philosophical thought and judgment. 
But after this interview he came home confessing that he had at last en- 
countered ove exception to his rule, and would even allow that his prejudice 
had possibly barred him from a recognition of others. I think I noticed 
from that time an improved demeanor on his part toward the clear-eyed lit- 
tle wife. I may be permitted to add that the feminine “stock” generally 
rose in his estimation. 

Six o’clock came. The bell rang for tea. Immediately the girls were 
upon the stairs. Their laughter echoed in the hall, the door opened, and 
the literary discussion was at an end. 

“ Girls,” said Mrs. Beckett, “this gentleman is an old acquaintance and 
friend of mine, whom I am sure you will be pleased to welcome. He will, 
I trust, accept our invitation to remain for tea.” 

“Certainly!” exclaimed one, “we all of us hope he will.” 

My philose her felt that he ought to go home to his wife. That is, she 
would expect him,—such being the tax upon men’s freedom it is the privilege 
of wives to exact,—a tax which, if it remain unpaid, goes to protest, and 
often to much worse. But my friend concluded that he was justified on that 
occasion in trusting to the easy, confiding nature of the woman he loved. 
She would only sit by the table with her sewing a reasonable length of time, 
and then sip all alone a little of the tea she had been steeping for him. He 
would explain — indeed, he would tell her the whole adventure, dating back 
from the first. Yes: he would accept the invitation of Mrs. Beckett and her 
daughters. / 

The door was thrown back, and they passed into the next room. 

It was a merry scene at the table. Mrs. Beckett at the head, philoso- 
pher at the foot, the seven bright-eyed, rosy-faced girls, gaily dressed, sup- 
porting either side. 

The door from the hall leading into the kitchen opened. A servant ap- 
peared, bearing a tray with toast. Suddenly she paused, darting a glance 
of utter surprise at my philosopher. 
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“J do declare!” said she; and there she stood holding on to the tray, a 
picture of wonderment comical to behold. 

Who should she be but our old narrating friend, Mrs. Jane Austen! 

The mystery was soon cleared up by the mutual recognition of each 
party, and the explanations to the others. The little scene was wonderfully 
amusing to the girls, who could not all the rest of the evening refrain from 
laughing, and whispering to each other Jane’s words of surprise. 

Now that the way was opened, my philosopher humorously related his 
whole adventure of that day, which I could only so prosily sketch in my 
last chapter. 

“And now I desire,” said he, “to know, since I have discovered Mrs. 
Austen, what became of the young scamp I left waiting to meet you” — 

“Who? John Perkins?” asked Mrs. Beckett, without waiting for him 
to finish the sentence. 

“Most likely: I did not learn his name.” 

“Oh, he is a neighbor of ours,” said Mrs. Beckett. “He is married, set- 
tled down peaceably, runs an express wagon, and works in our garden.” 

“ Digs it, you mean,” said one of the girls, mindful of her own and her 
companions’ reputation. 

“Indeed? But tell me,” said my philosopher, “what in the world did 
you do for the fellow.” 

“Oh, I found him a place to work, to drive a team. He was and is a 
good teamster. I got the place for him before I returned that afternoon, 
and then, without going into the house, I went with him to his destination.” 

“Well?” 

“Yes, he worked we//, if that is your question; and conducted himself 
well ever after. I value him now as among my most agreeable acquaint- 
ances. He is yet rude, outspoken, and a little profane, but—I have ceased 
to quarrel with mother nature when her mind is made up.” 

“So have we,” slyly whispered one of the girls, —a little joke all the com- 
pany enjoyed. 

“My daughters are wise beyond their years,” said Mrs. Beckett, smiling. 

The evening repast being over, the whole party repaired to the library, 
and gathered around a cheerful fire in the open grate. The room was nicely 
furnished for its purpose, and contained a goodly array along the walls of 
choice books. Current reading matter in the shape of monthlies, weeklies, 
“The New-York Daily Tribune,” and some recent translations of German 
stories, were lying on the round table. In the centre of the room stood a 
large writing-desk. Attractive pictures and pieces of statuary were skill- 
fully displayed. Among other noticeable things was a striking head done in 
bas-relief. It proved to be the work of Mrs. Beckett herself, and was a like- 
ness of one Capt. Rounsville Beckett, copied from an old engraving which 
had been preserved from a former age by being pasted on the inside of the | 
cover of a band-box, and afterwards framed. My philosopher declared that | 
it was a noble Greek face, and that the modeling had been executed with 
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great finish and feeling. The “light in the eye” was beyond any like effect 
he had seen. 

The young ladies brought forward their work. 

Bridget Collins exhibited her drawings, — sketches from nature. 

Martha Washburn and Kate Dudley also produced sketches, but neither 
had advanced as far as Miss Collins. 

Lucy Lane was modeling in clay. She was striving to copy in very deli- 
cate bas-relief comic characters from “ Punch.” Her success as yet was 
only partial, but there were touches of genius displayed which were very 
promising. 

Linda Hughes planted herself in one corner to finish “a perfectly fasci- 
nating” story in German. She had taken to that language as if by instinct. 

The other two girls had nothing in particular on their hands. They 
hoped spring would come soon. Susan Hask would like to play chequers, 
She challenged my philosopher to beat her. He lost two games out of three, 

The hours flew quickly by. It was eight o’clock, the time when the young 
ladies usually retired to their own apartments. Mrs. Beckett kept a journal 
of events and comments, and every evening from that hour to ten she was . 
left undisturbed by all of the household. But on this occasion, as the young 
ladies rose to leave, she said, — 

“Wait, girls. Kate, won’t you play the accompaniment of our favorite 
hymn?” 

A slide of the paneling on one side of the room revealed the figure of a 
stately old-fashioned organ. Kate’s fingers gracefully passed over the keys, 
striking a few notes of prelude to the “Evening Hymn to the Virgin.” Never 
had my philosopher heard tones so deep and rich. Borne along by the im- 
passioned organ’s voice, the seven sang together in sweet unison and with 
touching tenderness. 

The hymn ended, they quietly said their “Good evening,” and disap- 
peared. 

My philosopher had enjoyed the beauty, wit, music, and mirth of these 
fair maidens exceedingly ; and yet he was quite resigned when they arose to 
take their leave. He had been all the evening slightly troubled at heart. 
There sat his wife at home —and he knew that she was troubling herself 
with many a wrong conjecture! But he had resolved not to go thither to 
see her until Mrs. Beckett had enlightened him upon one or two points. 
Perhaps the whole mystery would be covered by her response to a single 
question. 

When the young ladies had gone, Mrs. Beckett seated herself at her desk, 
and, putting her glasses on, said, — 





“| have a scrap of paper here on which Linda— the young lady so busy 
with her German book—has written in pencil a translation of a German 
poem. Iam quite pleased with it, not because of its success as a transla- 
tion, but for the reason that her mind was arrested by it.” 

She handed the slip to my philosopher. He was so much taken with it 
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that he begged a copy, which he at once obtained in Mrs. Beckett’s own 
handwriting. It was called “The Abridgment,” and ran as follows: — 


‘* There once lived a king, — so the story is told, — 
Whose palace was filled with books new and old. 


*¢ And when the king traveled along the same road 
His hundred-one camels of books bore the load. 
*¢ But at length on his journeys he could not but find 
So learned a treasure a care to his mind, 
*¢ And so for his pleasure his hundred-one sages 
Made extracts for him from those numberless pages. 
‘¢ Then from these, for the road, an abridgment was made, 
Which upon a strong mule could snugly be laid. 
** But soon, though the burden was less than before, 
A further abridgment was made of the lore. 
** And from the mule’s load one good volume compiled 
Was borne by the king and his journeys beguiled. 
* But wearied at length of the weight that he bore, 
E’en this second abridgment was shortened once more. 
‘* In the space of a sentence snugly compacted 
The bulk of the volume at last was contracted. 
*‘ Which fixed in his mind he with ease could retain 
As the guide to his fortune and haw of his reign. 
*¢ And what the result? If not perfect declared, 
’Twas that he had not the extract prepared. 
*« But be sure you must make abridgment like this 
From the chaos of books, or all knowledge you’ll miss.’? 


My philosopher looked at his watch. There was no time to lose. He 
must ask his question, receive the answer, and depart as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Beckett retained her seat at the desk. 

He was sitting in an arm-chair near the fire, facing her. 

Why should he hesitate? Twelve years ago he would have only had to 
speak the word, and Annie Beckett would have unfolded the history of her 
life to him, hours without end. That evening, however, she had seemed 
constantly to divert attention from herself. He had a fear lest in her eyes 
he should seem inquisitive. But, having come to the conclusion that he 
could rely upon her good sense, he decided not to beat about the bush, but 
to squarely put his questions and confess his motives in asking them. 

He began, — 

“Mrs. Beckett, I was more interested than you may think in your first 
account of your past experience. And when by chance I discovered you in 
your new career in that neighborhood of poverty, ignorance, and vice, I was 
aroused to a still greater interest, and felt that your life was a study which 
any one might pursue with profit. Now, once more, by mere accident, I find 
you quietly filling yet another sphere, enjoying apparently the possessian of 
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wealth, culture, and happiness. Now, I wish very much to know what has 
brought about this change. First, its possibility surprises me; and, second, 
it seems to imply some modification of your ideas in regard to reforming the 
world.” 

(Concluded in next number.) 





INCARNATION. 


HOU Presence in my joyful soul, 
Thou light within my day, 
Look through my eyes to brother eyes, — 
Accept me as Thy way. 


O highest hope of human soul, 
To share thy Life divine! 

Breathe through my breath, thou Life of life, -— 
Let my poor speech be thine ; 


My earnest thought most true to Thee ; 
My hand, outstretched in love, 

Warm with thy touch, O Infinite! 
More in me than above. 


So shall my witness to the truth, 
Unfaltering, be heard, 

To utter this sweet faith I hold 
Through every act and word: 


This faith that through my highest life 
Thy Presence walks the earth, — 
Something of Thee that had not been, 

If I had not had birth. 


Great brothers of my humbler soul, 
Children of God are we! 

Not heirs, but now possessing all, 
In high humility. 
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NOTES. 


ORACE GREELEY writes to “The Golden Age” that his 
“reason does not revolt at what are popularly termed miracles, 
or special interpositions of the divine hand.” For example, he puts 











the case thus :— 






“1 hear those who say, ‘An All-Wise God would never need to interfere 
with the operation of his laws,’ but I do not agree with them. I know no 
law more pervading and beneficent —I might add, essential—than that of 
gravitation; I am sure it is a perfect law; and yet, were I to see a child 
falling out of a seventh-story window looking upon a stone pavement, I 
should wish to arrest, in this particular case, the operation of that law; 
and I should not hesitate to ask God to interpose his invincible arm to this 
end. I should not dream that I impeached either his wisdom or his law in 










so doing.’ 





Mr. Greeley is a practical man. Let us take the case as he has 
imagined it. A child is “falling out of a seventh-story window” upon 
the pavement. Mr. Greeley’s quick eye sees what is happening, and 
he knows what is to be the result. What does he do? Most likely he 
leaps to the spot and tries to catch the darling in his arms. If neither 
he nor any other huinan being is able to do this, he knows that the 
idea of saving the child from death is out of the question. He does 
not “hesitate to ask God to interpose his invincible arm,” for the sim- 
ple reason that he does not even “dream” of doing so. The thought 
does not enter his head. The child must fall until it meets the resis- 
tance of some body or thing able to bear up against its descending 
force, whether that be Mr. Greeley or the pavement. For God to 
interfere by miracle would be for him either to arrest the falling child 
in the air, where Mr. Greeley could reach forth and grasp it, or else 
to preserve it from injury as it struck upon the pavement. No one 
would be more startled than Mr, Greeley himself to behold either of 
these effects. The law of gravitation would not have been “ arrested ” 
in its operation, by the check of some counter-working law, but sus- 
pended, destroyed, in that particular case, by the will of God specially 
exercised, and that without bringing into service any other law known 
or knowable. Mr. Greeley’s “reason” seems to dodge the miraculous 
in nature, and for the very satisfactory reason, we doubt not, that it 
would “impeach” God’s wisdom if it did not. That God is not in 
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the habit of saving people who fall from windows is sufficient evidence 
to our “reason” that he is either not able, or else does not think it a 
wise thing to do. 

We have not read what Mr. Greeley knows “about farming.” But 
we doubt if his book contains any reference to results brought about 
by any other means than natural laws and human agency. That God 
is in it all we freely admit. But that he ever manifests himself by any 
caprice of goodness remains to be shown. 


“PaRK-STREET PuLPiT” is the title of a new weekly publication 
by James R. Osgood & Co. The country is thus to be supplied with 
the sermons of William H. H. Murray. We often find much to com- 
mend in Mr. Murray’s discourses. The initial number, however, is 
marked by so little we can assent to, and that little is of so little con- 
sequence, we are disposed to ask attention only to a striking defect, as 
it appears to us, in his scheme of redemption. The entire discourse 
is intended to urge “The Duty of Improving the Means of Grace.” 
Near the close he says: — 


“The death of Christ, I charge you to remember, and to believe none 
who say otherwise, as you value your soul,—the death of Christ was the 
extreme suggestion of infinite mercy, whereby judgment might not be pro- 
nounced upon the criminal, and the honor of the law and the security of the 
universe at the same time be sustained.” 


He had just been showing —by the illustration of a judge in an 
earthly court, who, instead of condemning a criminal according to the 
demands of law, set him free because he “loved” him and hoped he 
would “repent,” and thereby brought upon himself the avenging wrath 
of the entire community —that God’s goodness will “impel him to 
execute his law against every transgressor.” “Are goodness and jus- 
tice,” he asks, “one thing above and another below the sky?” He 
does not believe it ; and yet he is led to declare in the next sentence 
that God has done precisely what the poor earthly judge felt impelled 
to do, — resort to “some other provision than such as the principles 
of public justice provide.” This novice of an earthly judge thinks to 
turn the criminal to virtue and good citizenship by an exhibition of 
love and trust. We do not say he was wise or foolish. He resorted 
to a “ provision” unknown in courts of justice. What does God do by 
planning the “death of Christ”? A similar thing, but wanting even 
the rational basis which would commend the other to many minds. 
He slays his own innocent son, and offers “free grace” to a whole 
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world of criminals. Is not this to say that “justice zt one thing above 
and another below the sky”? Quite another thing! 

For our part, we more incline to “justice” as it is understood here 
below. Justice here is making good strides towards perfecting itself. 
It is growing wiser and wiser every year. It is getting to be regarded 
as the transgresscr’s protection, not his doom. It cannot by any pos- 
sible make-shift of atonement wipe out the past as it is written in one’s 
life. But it can so guard the path, and at the same time stimulate one 
to partake of his own higher self, that he may sometime in the benig- 
nant future be able to say, “I have outgrown my o/d self. I am free.” 

But this he shall never be able to do by daily rejoicing in the “ blood ” 
of the good Jesus. He shall purify his own blood, and let that plead 
for him on earth or in heaven. 


BAD OLD-FASHIONED ORTHODOXY is ably represented just at present 
at the Tremont Temple, where Elder Knapp has all the ponderous 
machinery of hell, heated red hot, in successful operation. He is a 
powerful operator, and frankly confesses that all the devils in this part 
of the universe — whom timid, conservative preachers elsewhere fail to 
keep stirred up and busy — have followed him to Boston: aiders and 
abettors of his they are in the service of heaven, although they sup- 
pose themselves bound on a different mission. For be it understood 
that the first effect of the Elder’s preaching is to empty all souls in 
“divine presence” of their smallest quantum of goodness, that they 
may become at once the abode of his devils. But for this, no single 
soul would be able to realize its “lost and ruined” condition. Were 
there no devils following in his train there would be no “ converts” 
rising up to bless his ministrations. 

It is well, perhaps, for the present generation to have so vivid a rep- 
resentation of the unvarnished creed of their fathers — and their own, 
too, as it is set down in their prayer-books and catechisms — placed 
before their eyes. The affair is getting a little worn, and there is some 
complaint that the Elder’s theory denies to the self-governing people 
of Boston their inalienable prerogative by making them all out servants 
of satanic potentates. ‘They are not even allowed the credit of their 
own misdeeds. It is not probable, however, that there will be any 
open protest. Good-breeding has done something for Boston. If one 
is dissatisfied at the Temple, he can peaceably go elsewhere. “ Sara- 
toga” is being performed at “The Globe,” and there are “Twelve 
Temptations” at “The Boston.” Our modern Athens is an impartial 
and provident mother, caring for all. 
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Rev. J. L. Hatcu has become familiarly known in this city as the 
heretical tract distributer. Fora long time he has been peaceably 
offering to the people “without money and without price” such new 
and liberal food as he has been able to secure. Standing recently at 
the entrance of Tremont Temple, where he could put into the willing 
hands of many of the people who attend Elder Knapp’s meetings 
“something to read” that would brace them up against the terrors of 
the Elder’s gospel, he was arrested, charged with violating a city ordi- 
nance, which says that “no person shall stand in any street for the 
purpose of grinding cutlery, or for the exercise of any business or 
calling,” &c. The judge set him at liberty again, and he has ever 
since followed the same “business or calling.” During the past six 
months he has, it is said, distributed over fifty thousand tracts. The 


mystery now is, who instigated his arrest? No one comes forward to 
claim the honor. 


“THERE is out West somewhere—probably near Le Roy, where my 
niece, who writes me about it, lives —a praying band, consisting of some 
twelve persons, who go about praying at three dollars a head for each even- 
ing’s performance. Whether they pray separately or in concert I did not 
learn, but should think the Auwrchase would be greater if they performed all 
together. The leader of the band is very fleshy, and the man who told my 
niece of the matter said, that one evening, as this fat fellow was rolling up 
the aisle to take his seat, he bawled, ‘7krce hundred pounds, and every 
pound for Fesus/’ That, you see, takes in hams, round, rump, and every- 
thing. No rebellious ounce. The ancient warfare between the flesh and 
spirit all happily brought toan end. And so early in life, too! for they are 
all young men. St. Paul had not the secret of that avoirdupois piety. With 
about a third part of this weight he had to maintain a life-long struggle. 
Still I confess that Paul’s final note of victory impresses me more than the 
porky serenity of the band man.” 


This is a Christian land, they say. But was ever anything more 


“heathenish ” than the pretension of these fellows to vend their influ- 
ence with the Lord? Here is a lobby at the gate of heaven! 


THE EXECUTIVE who was to have “no will of his own,” but only 
the people’s, is rapidly “swinging ” the “circle” so renowned in the 
days of his predecessor. Quietly he smokes his cigar, and dreams the 
country has no will but his own. 


PERHAPS two years hence the complications arising in our “ Foreign 
Affairs” will require a new President. 


In selecting the next candidate for the Presidency, the country will 
act wisely if it names the man of largest experience and unsullied 
integrity. 
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Tue following note has been received from Mrs. E. D. Cheney, cor- 
recting an error of our last month’s report of the Radical Club. Our 
reporter says that he was not fortunate on that occasion in securing a 
seat where he could hear all that was said, and had to depend to some 
extent upon others. A like mistake it is hoped will not again occur. 
We design that our report shall be a faithful one. 

In regard to the-“ freedom of conversation” at the Club being inter- 
fered with by reports, we confess that the complaint has much force in 
it, and this feeling is not new on our part. Could there have been a 
general agreement in favor of excluding reporters we should have 
cheerfully seconded it. But since some half dozen or more newspa- 
pers make a business of publishing reports, we have thought that one 
carefully prepared for THE RaDICAL would be welcomed both by mem- 
bers of the Club and by our readers. While we continue them we 
shall use every effort, at least, to protect every speaker from being 
misrepresented. 

“Tam rather troubled at the report or the conversation at the last Radi- 
cal Club; not so much on my own account, though it does make me guilty 
of an arrogance of speech which I should be heartily ashamed of, but be- 
cause the remark about freedmen’s teachers is not what I said, is wholly 
untrue, and might do much harm. I spoke of it to our Freedmen’s Com- 
mittee, and they thought I ought to ask you to correct it. THE RADICAL 
goes to some of our teachers. I certainly did not say that I convinced Gen. 
Howard ; for I am sure I did not, and my companions at the interview were 
very much amused at the possibility. Nor did I say that any of our teach- 
ers refused to be called Christians ; for I do not know of one who would do 
so. What I said was in substance this: When Gen. Howard said that no 
one could sustain the labors and trials of a teacher’s lot except for the sake 
of Christ, I could only answer by reminding him that some of our best 
teachers, in our most exposed places, were those whom e would not 
acknowledge as Christians. The argument was on the propriety of an 
Evangelical test in selecting teachers. I think it spoils all freedom of con- 
versation that one cannot speak at the Club without danger of being report- 
ed, and especially misreported. Gen. Armstrong had especially asked not 
to be reported, and I felt that I was replying to him, not ta%ing to the news- 
papers, or I should not have repeated a private conversation with Gen. 


Howard. If you will say a word correcting that one point I will be obliged 
to you.” 


Rev. Joun W. CHADwICk is giving a course of Sunday-evening lec- 
tures in his church in Brooklyn, including the following subjects : “ Lu- 
ther and the Reformation,” “ Calvin and his System,” “ George Fox and 
Quakerism,” “ Wesley and Methodism,” “ Emanuel Swedenborg,” “ Mur_ 
ray and Universalism,” “William Ellery Channing,” “Theodore Par. 
ker.” Mr. Chadwick sends us the following pleasant letter. We allow 
him his rejoicing over the “good nature” of the new Rapicat, while 
we say, always liking well the flavor of the orange, we have yet at times 
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tasted those that were unmistakably “too sweet” for the healthy adult 
palate. We wish our readers to feel that THE Rapicat will be pretty 
sure to bring them “light,” and “sweetness ” too ; but now, as in olden 
time, the first cry should be, “ Let there be light.” 


“Tam so glad to send you my subscription for THE RADICAL, and to see 
it again after its short but evidently refreshing hibernation. Then, too, it 
seems to have woke good natured, —better natured than when it went to 
sleep, and I doubt not it will keep*so through the long day on which it is 
now entering. Nothing has yet come to me worthy of your pages. Mean- 
time I send you a little contribution to ‘ The Sympathy of Religions’ in the 
shape of an extract from a very interesting book entitled ‘The Iliad of the 
East,’ a selection of legends drawn from Valmiki’s Sanskrit poem, ‘ The 
Ramayana.’ ‘The Ramayana,’ you know, is considered by Max Miller 
even older than ‘ The Mahabharata,’ though not so old as the Vedas. My 
extract, if faithfully translated, would seem to prove that in that dawn of 
time men knew a thing or two which the majority of good Christian people 
have yet to learn. ‘I was wrong,’ said Rama, and dashed the tears from 
his eyes ; ‘virtue is a service man owes Azmse/f, and though there were no 
heaven, nor any God to rule the world, it were not less the binding law 
of life. It is man’s privilege to know the Right and follow it. Betray and 
persecute me, brother men! Pour out your rage on me, O malignant dev- 
ils! Smile, or watch my agony with cold disdain, ye blissful gods! Earth, 
Hell, and Heaven, combine your might to crush me, —I will still hold fast 
by this inheritance. My strength is nothing. Time can shake and cripple 
it. My youth is transient; already grief hath withered up my days. My 
heart, alas! it seems well-nigh broken now! Anguish may crush it utterly, 
and life may fail; but even so my soul, that has not tripped, shall triumph, 
and, dying, give the lie to soulless destiny that dares to boast itself man’s 
master.’ There is self-reliance for you; and how grandly it rebukes the 
sneaking other-worldliness of modern times !” 


From a town out West we have the following, which, considering its 


source, might be profitably considered by some kindred institutions 
nearer Boston, 


“ At the earnest solicitation of our Young Men’s Christian Association I 
have to beg that you will generously donate your valuable Journal to our 
reading-room for one year, after which we hope to be able to subscribe for 
it at such reduced rates as you can afford it to us. Situated at the crossing 
of the Burlington & Missouri River Railroad over the Missouri River, just 
below the mouth of Platte River, hundreds of young men are attracted to 
our growing city, while every allurement that saloons and low places of vice 
can afford is in requisition to ruin them. We desire to rescue them from 
destruction, and in securing a good reading-room we believe we are working 
in the right direction. Have the kindness, therefore, not tg treat this appeal 
in the usual manner, —by throwing it into your waste-paper basket, — but 
remember the good saying about ‘bread cast upon the waters,’ and do a 
noble deed in sending your Journal to our address.” 


Atso from a Western State we receive this communication. We 
cannot say how soon our Magazine will be “ popular with the class” to 
which our correspondent “ belongs,” but if many of them express the 
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fraction of regard they do feel with so liberal a hand, we shall be apt 
to distrust the accuracy of his prophecy. 


“T enclose a subscription of ten dollars towards the republication of THE 
RADICAL. Iam sorry to say this is all I feel able tg give. I wish it were 
otherwise. At the same time, to be plain with you, I must say, that, unless 
your writers use another style of language to convey thought to the multi- 
tude, your Magazine will never be popular with the class to which I belong: 
I mean the comparatively uncultivated, the toiling, sweating, yet inquiring, 
seeking minds of the West. We do not understand metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, and the o/d@ RADICAL was hard reading. We want plain language 
and unequivocal, and stern blows struck at dogmatic theology, such as the 
old ‘ Liberator’ used to strike at slavery. 

“This is my opinion, and I have formed it not only from my own inability 
to read THE RADICAL with pleasure, but after repeated attempts among my 
neighbors and friends to procure for you more subscribers. When asking a 
name I have always accompanied the request with a loan of a number of 
the Magazine, and it has a/ways been returned to me with the remark, ‘ Zoo 
dry, or some other remark of like nature. 

“One word more, and then call me meddler, or what you please. There 
is too much stress laid on God’s attribute of dove by all reformers, and too 
little —very much too little—on that of his stern, unyielding, unalterable 
justice. We have too much Zesus and too little AZoses, too much Greeley 
and too little But/er. I maintain that a man, ora god, may be very /oving, 
and yet very wujust. We may love our wives tenderly, and yet refuse to 
them their natural rights. This leads me to say, further, that Radical reli- 
gion should take active part on the side of jzstzce in the coming contest be- 
tween labor and the so-called rights of capital. Capital is property, and 
property is only the creature of labor and has no rights save to be used, and 
only belongs to him who creates or produces it. Laws should be enacted to 
prevent an unprincipled acod from taking his brother’s birthright for a din- 
ner, and to prevent a gambling Vanderbilt from amassing millions for 
which he has paid the world nothing! But I talk too much. Good by. 
Would like to hear from you.” 


THE following free word comes from a lady in California : — 


“T have been circulating the one copy of THE RADICAL and soliciting 
subscriptions, but it is a fact that only a few minds are equal to such strong 
meat. Mr. Conway’s article in the last number, although over-daring to 
some, is the truth that needs to be spoken, as I see it. All the pleasant 
stories skim over the surface of facts and leave untouched the decaying 
roots. Some one has got to open the fight. 

“Times are very dull and unappreciative here. I am glad to know that 
Bret Harte has gone where he will count for more and be better paid. Be- 
sides, there is some truth in the fact that every new genius ‘needs a long 
focal distance to be seen.’ 

“I suppose no journal was ever more entirely satisfactory to those who 
really called for it than THE RADICAL.” 


OTHER communications at hand are as follows : — 


“Tf the resurrected RADICAL goes forward in the upward path on which 
it has set out, it will be a living necessity, not a mere luxury, to all of its old 
friends, and to many new ones. Higzinson’s article in your first number 
was one that ‘The > would have coveted for its own stately 
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pages. The ‘Scientific Notes’ in the present number tell us just what we 
want to know. I wish, by the by, you would give me the name of the 
writer, if you feel at liberty todo so. The interest in these questions is a 
steadily growing one, and it is germane to religion and to ethics.’ If you see 
or correspond with the editor of this department, I wish you would ask him 
to clear up one point if he can. Huxley (Rad. p. 120) detines protoplasm to 
be a complex body which ‘exhibits the phenomena of life ;” but on page 
122 he says in substance that he does not expect to be a witness to the evo- 
lution of ‘living protoplasm from not living matter.’ Here he appears to 
make some subtle distinction between that which lives and that which sim- 
ply ‘exhibits the phenomena of life.” One of two things must be true: 

either protoplasm is living tissue or matter, or it is not; if diving, why 
should it not arise zow whenever and wherever ‘ favorable conditions’ ex- 
ist? if zo¢ living, why then speak of it as exhibiting vital phenomena? 
Would not the true word be ‘simulating’ rather than exhibiting’? Can 
your scientific editor throw any light on this ?” 


“IT wish you the greatest success. And if it becomes necessary will act 
in a direction to secure it pro rata.” 


“I am right glad to see again the honest brown sides of THE RApD., and 
very Willingly inclose my subscription for the first year of the new series. 
Wipe off the old score ; for I feel that I am your debtor. Wishing you a 
solid success, I remain, &c.” 


“T am much pleased with the new number of THE RADICAL. Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s article is certainly the most satisfactory thing I have ever read. It 
is making a deep impression on thinking minds. I am passing it round 
among my thoughtful friends, and wish I had another number for the same 
purpose. Two persons want THE RADICAL, which please send at once. 
Am in hopes to get five names at least.” 


“Tt is with unfeigned pleasure that we again greet the monthly visits of 
THE RADICAL. When some months ago we received your circular an- 
nouncing your hope of being able to resume the publication of your Journal, 
our hearts yearned to ser.d you a word of cheer; but, as from the condition 
of our exchequer our words must go empty handed, we refrained from troub- 
ling you with what might seem but idle breath. Now that the Magazine is 
betore us, we Cannot refrain from a feeble endeavor to express to you our 
joy at its reappearance, and to indulge the hope that, although we may 
never be able to do more than pledge our support to the extent “of a single 
subscription, while it shall continue to reflect the most advanced and radical 
thought of the age, it may find that pecuniary aid which its merits demand, 
and ‘that it may r continue in the future, as in the past, to contribute to the 
growth of a free, pure religion in the soul, which is the basis of a true life. 

“ Every subscriber ought to be able to send at least one new name to your 
list; but after running throu: gh the whoie list of my friends and acquaint- 
ances, | am unable to think of one whom I think I could induce to sub- 
scribe for it.” 


In regard to this closing paragraph we wish to say, that in the pres- 
ent time it is not wise or safe to think of our friends as wholly 
given over to the otp faiths. The New is the flesh and blood as well 
as the spirit of the age. Dry bones there are that can never in this 
life be clothed. But it is not kind to pass even such souls by without 
an “invitation.” Let us think well of our friends and expect them to 
subscribe for THE RaDICcAL, whether they disappoint us or not. 








